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Introduction 


tute for Education by Radio-Television, in April, 1956, 

engaged in a searching discussion of the rdle of serious broad- 
casting in today’s world. A series of papers were presented in 
plenary sessions to stimulate and challenge conferees to define for 
themselves the functions of radio and television. The deliberations 
of fifteen discussion groups were then summarized and their 
implications pointed up in a final session. 

The high light of this intellectual search for a redefinition of 
the responsibilities of modern mass communication are contained 
in the following articles. 

Professor Charles Siepmann of New York University sets 
the stage with his penetrating keynote presentation reflecting his 
varied background as broadcaster and critic in Britain and the 
United States. This is followed by a series of papers in which 
important factors affecting the function of radio and television 
are spelled out. Professor Harold Lasswell, social scientist and 
presently Professor of Law and Political Science at Yale Uni- 
versity, deals with the social and political situation in which 
American broadcasting operates. Mr. Henry Cassirer from the 
Department of Mass Communications of UNESCO, broadens 
the perspective by portraying broadcasting activities around the 
world. Finally, Mr. Harold Ross, economist from the National 
Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters reminds us 
that broadcasting is a business and must operate according to 
economic principles. 

The difficult task of summarizing the thinking of several 
hundred conferees, divided into fifteen groups meeting three 
times each, is ably handled by Mr. Ralph Steetle, Executive 
Director of the Joint Council on Educational Television, who 
notes trends and emphases as well as conflicts and conclusions. 
Mr. Richard Pack, Vice-President of Westinghouse Broadcasting 
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Company, Inc., sketches a series of implications from both the 
conference and his own experience in commercial and educa- 
tional broadcasting. Professor Edgar Dale, specialist in educational 
methods and materials, deals with the educational implications 
of the conference in relation to current educational broadcasting 
experimentation. 

A conference extra is provided by Eugene King’s informal 
account of his recent tour behind the Iron Curtain. Mr. King, 
Program Manager of the Voice of America, not only presents 
observations relating to radio and television, but gives details of 
everyday living as seen by the casual visitor. 

This collection of articles is recommended to every thoughtful 
student of radio and television who must inevitably be concerned 
about the social responsibilities of these powerful media and must 
frequently ponder their awesome future in a world of increasing 
complexity. 

I. Kerr TyLer 
Director, Institute for Education 
by Radio-Television 


The Role of Serious Broadcasting in 
Today’s World 


By CHARLES A. SIEPMANN 


HE theme—The Rdle of Serious Broadcasting in Today’s 
World—of this Institute for Education by Radio and Tele- 
vision is at once too small and too large. We can define the 

role of broadcasting in a sentence but to explore it fully would 
be a theme as vast as life—and as perplexing. Somehow I must 
steer between two extremes: speak generally when I would rather 
be specific, and be dogmatic when I would rather qualify. Never- 
theless, I offer you a tentative perspective on the problem. My 
concern is, What zs the réle of serious broadcasting? The com- 
plementary problem is how to execute this rdle. Both are difficult. 
The réle of serious broadcasting today is the same as it was 
yesterday and will be tomorrow. The circumstances of life change 
—but the essential problem is the same. Broadcasting will not 
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realize its destiny by accommodating itself to the superficial 
changes of our time, but must address itself to the unchanging 
facts of society. The rdle of serious broadcasting is the use of a 
timely and God-given instrument to help us transcend the limi- 
tations of our parochial environment and our provincial outlook. 
We all, of necessity, live small lives, confined in space and cir- 
cumstance and limited by our own faculties. The business of 
broadcasting is to make lives larger and fuller, to help us to see 
life steadily and to see it whole. 

The rdle must be fitted to a more specific context. The 
problem must be seen in reference to our times—times which are 
strange, distinct, and in some ways unique. The first aspect of 
our time we should assess is the balance of advantage that comes 
to us through achievements peculiar to our culture. Four hundred 
years ago, Lord Bacon said, “Money is like muck; not good, but 
it be spread.” In all of history, nowhere on earth at any time, has 
money been spread as we have spread it. It is a beneficent achieve- 
ment, but we have not transferred Bacon’s concept to culture, an 
area of even greater importance. 

This imbalance has grievous consequences with which we 
have not reckoned as we should. We are the richest nation in the 
world; we like to consider ourselves the most educated. I doubt 
whether our educational achievement, great as it is, matches the 
achievement represented by our distribution of wealth. To the po- 
tential consequence of this imbalance we had better give the most 
careful attention. There is no more dangerous animal loose about 
the world than a man with a full stomach, an empty mind, and a 
hollow heart. Broadcasting must play its rdle in influencing the 
mind and heart of mankind. 


Without hysteria, without despair, but with honesty, we must 
admit that our society presents an imbalance between the dis- 
tribution of wealth and the distribution of culture. We are com- 
fortable, well fed, and well housed; we have an enormous variety 
of luxuries. These good things may engender a state of mind 
that needs attention. Some readers may recall Mr. Lubbell’s 
analysis of the public mind during the recent elections. A shrewd 
observer, he journeyed widely and talked with many people. He 
found an essentially conservative attitude—a desire to keep things 
as they were, to change nothing. In this respect we constitute a 
culture very similar to that of the little creature in Karel Capek’s 
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insect play, who hugged his money to his chest and said, “My 
little pile, my capital!” The preoccupation with “my little pile,” 
however small, is an outstanding characteristic of our time. 

We do not, like Shelley, look before and after, and pine for 
what is not. We are conservative; we are conformists. Many 
social observers have noted this ever increasing tendency to con- 
form. We do not want the boat rocked. We do not like men who 
think—those with lean and hungry looks, whom Shakespeare 
knew to be dangerous. 

There is an increasing trend toward a conformity of thought, 
a fear of the out-thinker. Indeed, many of us in this age fear the 
true meaning and implications of the first amendment to the 
Constitution. This is an age of fear. God knows we have cause 
for many fears, but whether our fear is the fear bred of true 
courage or of preoccupation with little things is a matter for 
dispute and reflection. 

A second aspect of our cultural environment is that we give 
lip service to a great many principles and beliefs that, day in 
and day out, we belie in our actions. The gap between pro- 
fession and performance is wide. In such a context the rdle of 
serious broadcasting is similar to the abiding role of great litera- 
ture, that of providing the means of escape from the lonely prison 
houses of our selves, of furnishing opportunities to transcend our 
circumstances, experience, and capacities, by taking flights of 
fancy with the great writers and reflecting with great thinkers. 
Broadcasting’s function is to introduce to us new thoughts that 
we alone would never have conceived, to expose us to beauty of 
which we never dreamed, and to admit us to an understanding 
of pain and perplexity that we have never dared face or that has 
never come our way. The rdle of serious broadcasting is to teach 
us the distinction between living and existing, the difference 
between liking and loving, and the significance of suffering; to 
help us reach a higher plateau of outlook and of perception. 


While broadcasting is like literature, it is more adaptable 
than literature. It matches in timely fashion the needs of the 
present as bespoken by the heterogeneity of our culture. Although 
we claim that all our people are literate, they are literate in 
different degrees. One of the functions of broadcasting is to 
create a literature and language of communication that matches 
the various gradations of our culture. 


This, of course, is one of the perplexities of broadcasting. 
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It has no common tongue; we have no lingua franca. We must 
communicate to those on many variant levels of English literacy. 

Educational broadcasting in the past has often failed to 
reckon with the problems of not merely communicating ideas 
but of presenting them so that listeners understand them. The 
broadcaster should “think like a wise man, but communicate in 
the language of the people,” the language of Babel. There are 
many languages—all English—but different. 

The rdle of serious broadcasting, then, can be redefined as 
that of providing us with a wider range of experience than can 
come within our circumscribed lives and time, an exposure to 
the widest conceivable range and aspect of human life and 
feeling. This exposure must be provided at many levels of in- 
terpretation and communication. The problem, therefore, is how 
to communicate, as a fundamental and essential theme, the 
meaning of life and the significance of being, in terms as various 


as will catch the ear of a variety of people differently attuned 
to ideas. 


Now for some specifics. Of the many aspects of exposure 
that constitute the function of serious broadcasting, I choose four. 
The first of these is the most urgent, for upon its full perception 
our survival itself may depend. Broadcasting must communicate, 
by whatever means can be devised, the dreadful fact that we live 
in one world. I take you back to John Donne: 


No man is an island, entire of itself; every man is a piece of the 
continent, a part of the main. If a clod be washed away by the sea, 
Europe is the less, as well as if a promontory were, as well as if a 
manor of thy friend’s or of thine own were; every man’s death 
diminishes me, because I am involved in mankind, and therefore 
never send to know for whom the bell tolls; it tolls for thee2 


The language is beautiful and conveys deep spiritual insight, but 
for us it is much more: it is the practical imperative of our 
survival. We, and the world at large, are in peril if we fail not 
only to grasp the inward spiritual truth of that perception, but 
also to apply it in the context of the world in which we live. 

This is one world. This is an exceptionally difficult percep- 
tion for us, who live in the richest country in the world, an 
exceptional oasis on the face of this earth. What to us in America 


1 Devotions. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Company, Ltd., 
1925, pp. 108-109. (The Abbey Classics, Vol. XX). 
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are norms are exceptions throughout the rest of the world. Each 
man naturally assumes that what he has and what he knows are 
normal for everyone. We must transcend our own experience to 
perceive, here, our unique difference from the world at large. 
The measure of our actual concern with the rest of the world is 
illustrated in Stouffer's book, Communism, Conformity, and 
Civil Liberties, a report of the most extensive investigation of 
opinion ever made. Among his findings is one that bears essen- 
tially on our need to transcend the parochial nature of our 
environment and outlook. Among other questions, Mr. Stouffer 
asked, ““What’s on your mind?” “What are the things that worry 
you?” People gave many answers but the bulk of them were 
parochial: worries about the here and now; mundane issues of 
getting and spending, how to get on with one’s wife, how to earn 
a living, how to be sure of a pension. These give a clue to the 
life perspective of our people. One statistic in this book fills me 
with terror. Despite the facilities of communication’s golden age, 
for all that broadcasting and other mass media do to bring the 
world to the American doorstep, our mental horizons are so 
limited that the world beyond the village or the township is 
the non-existent world. In this large representative cross section 
of America, of all that answered, less than one per cent men- 
tioned, among the things that troubled them, world affairs or 
the prospect of a third world war. Less than one per cent—this 
is the measure of ignorance and indifference with which we have 
to cope. Clearly, all the media and all the resources of education 
are not enough unless we use them well and wisely. 

What are some ways and means of dealing with this dreadful 
load of ignorance and indifference? Exposure? But what type 
of exposure? I doubt whether the equivalent of the travelogue, 
as we see it in the films and on the television, will do very 
much. To give scenes of other peoples and other countries has its 
merits. It is instructive, but not really educational. We need more 
imaginative means of bringing home Donne’s expression of to- 
day’s moral imperative. I would cite for you one man, who above 
all others, in my judgment, has pioneered in this: Edward R. 
Murrow has literally made a new language of news reporting. 
In that long series of programs, See It Now, he stepped toward 
the goal. In broadcast after broadcast, he clothed the issues and 
events of our time with peculiar meaning by the imaginative 
skill with which he brought the world to our doorstep. 
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One example would be the program on South Africa. That 
broadcast will live in my memory, for through it I caught, in 
poignant and terrifying terms, the full meaning of apartheid 
when, at the end, Howard K. Smith ventured a further question 
and the Prime Minister of South Africa put up two hands and 
closed his lips. I see those two hands today. The gesture was 
a communication more rich than volumes of explanation of 
apartheid. 

A second example was the broadcast on the Middle East where 
danger lies. Again I have read nothing and heard no one who 
brought home to me as did that program the inner significance 
of the problems there. The light in the eyes of those Jewish 
children as they marched by, gave me a new insight into develop- 
ments in Israel. These were the miracle makers; these were the 
people achieving the impossible. It shone out of their eyes. Then, 
as the camera passed over to Egypt and the interview with 
Colonel Nasser, I thought I saw in his face and in the careful, 
studied language of his responses, the change of one who began 
as a sincere revolutionist and was already caught up in the toils 
of power—power that corrupts as only absolute power can. These 
are merely examples of a way, of an area in which broadcasting 
can have enormous significance. 


Second, broadcasting can be of specific aid in a very different 
context. I am thinking now of the crisis in education. Of this 
crisis you are all aware, but our country does not yet understand 
how great or how perilous it is. Education is the anchorage of 
our democratic way of life. It is inconceivable that we can grow 
or even maintain the republic with an uneducated demos. Yet 
the machinery of education has run down and is under appalling 
pressure. 

Whether we like it or not, circumstance and necessity may 
force on us the use of broadcasting to fill the gap. Moreover, in 
the light of what I have seen of the experiments in the uses of 
television in education, I do not believe it is a mere stopgap 
substitute. The more I see of these brave experiments, the more 
I have hopes that not only will we lick the problem of the 
shortage of teachers and crowded classrooms, but by the skillful 
and resourceful use of television, we will add a cubit to the 
stature of education itself. The problem is complex and extensive, 
but I believe that one of the signal functions of serious broad- 
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casting is to be found here; and further, I believe that we will 
do well to explore with unprejudiced minds the possibilities of 
using television as a liberal substitute for teachers rather than as 
a mere supplement to teaching. This may be heresy in educa- 
tional circles, but I have high hopes that skillful use of the master 
teacher through television may introduce modifications in basic 
conceptions of what teaching is, that may be radical and revolu- 
tionary, but for the best. The obstacles are not those either of 
money, of organization, or even of imagination. I believe the 
obstacles are largely psychological on the part of the teaching 
profession; obstacles of mere habituation. We teachers are a 
“cussed” crowd. We cling to the past. We are wedded to shib- 
boleths that we mouth and then belie in practice. Television is 
calling our bluff in a number of significant respects. 


The réle of educational broadcasting has paramountcy in a 
third reference, where very properly are involved the exercise 
and exemplification of courage and leadership; without them 
broadcasting can do more harm than we can yet reckon. Lipp- 
mann, in a significant book, has put a question to the very word 
democracy, believing that through lack of courage and leader- 
ship, democracy itself has lost its way. He has put his finger on 
this crucial element, the paramountcy in democracy of courage 
and of leadership. He believes that leadership is not incompatible 
with democracy, but essential to it. 

The lack of leadership in broadcasting has cost a heavy social 
price. Think of the free market place of thought; then examine 
your broadcast schedule in any week. Ask yourself, “How much 
controversy is there?” “How wide is the extent of the controversy 
that is permitted?” The evidence is clear that in the last decade 
we have seen the continued narrowing of the bounds of con- 
troversy to exclude any views far from the center position. The 
word “radical” has become a dangerous epithet instead of a 
finely provocative term—a stimulus to a live society. 

The consequences of the narrowing of the bounds of con- 
troversy in a democratic culture are terrible to contemplate. We 
cultivate conformity as we confine discussion. There is the 
danger. I, for one, would go back to John Milton and say again 
what he said in his time (though no one heard him): 


And though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon the 
earth, so truth be in the field, we do injuriously, by licensing and 
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prohibiting to misdoubt her strength. Let her and falsehood grapple; 
whoever knew truth put to the worst in a free and open encounter? ? 


This is an area in which serious broadcasting may play a 
notable rdle. If we cease to be adventurous in a world of ideas, 
we belie the system of life to which we are dedicated. Moreover, 
the Communications Act bears witness that our system of broad- 
casting was conceived for adventuring in ideas. Although ours 
is a competitive system, the Act did not intend that competition 
should be confined to the acquisition of wealth and profits. It 
was thought that through the diversity of stations we should 
obtain diversity of programs and ideas. Competition of ideas is 
the very essence of our system of broadcasting, feeding that which 
is vital in our way of life, the free marketing of thought. 

As we cease being adventurous with ideas, we belie the true 
nature of our public function. The commercial broadcaster has 
had some surprises in recent years. When Ed Murrow’s program 
on Senator McCarthy drew the largest correspondence in the 
history of radio or of television, the commercial broadcasters 
were surprised—a very welcome surprise to men trembling in 
their shoes at this audacious act. In cultural fields, Shakespeare 
has been performed with a response that outstripped all the 
estimates. The response to the Sadler’s Wells Ballet was another 
surprise. Consistently broadcasters underestimate the potential 
interest which people have in fine programs, and slavishly adhere 
to the view that we must treat the members of the radio or tele- 


vision audience as we think they are and consequently keep them 
where they are. 


Fourth, broadcasting is only a mechanical extension of 
human capacity and limitation. I remember when I first went 
into broadcasting, young and brash, I was convinced that I had 
an instrument that could revolutionize the world. We did, 
indeed, achieve a few miracles, but not enough to change the 
world. All of us have since learned to see broadcasting not as 
an extraneous force of peculiar power but as no more than a 
reflection of ourselves. Broadcasting will never be better than 
either those who operate it or those who receive it. Broadcasting 
is compounded of the character and outlook of those who 
transmit and those who receive. 


2 Aveopagitica and Of Education, edited by George H. Sabine. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951, p. 50. 
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There is something paradoxical about broadcasting: its only 
hope lies in its power, while intruding on our privacy, to restore 
to us, ultimately, that of which it has deprived many of us, our 
sense of privacy. I have a dream, which may come in the millen- 
nium, when, as in a book by Samuel Butler, one quiet evening 
all over the world in hundreds of millions of homes, there will 
suddenly be heard a desperate sound—a splintering of glass and 
a shattering of ersatz mahogany as people smash their television 
screens. In the silence that follows, people may wonderfully 
discover their own privacy—the silence within themselves, privacy 
of their homes, and intimacy of their family relations. As broad- 
casting deprives us of the sense of privacy, it deprives us of an 
infinitely precious and worth-while part of our own selves. 
Broadcasting too often errs in its interpretation of its function: 
its business is not to flatter us, its business is to fulfill us, to 
make us whole. 

I see only two alternatives ahead for broadcasting and the 
consequences that stem from it. We can go on insulting our- 
selves, becoming instruments to serve the ends of others, rather 
than nurturing our self-respect. We can go on confusing the 
function of broadcasting and the essentially intimate relations 
of the broadcaster to the receiver. We can continue confusing 
what is common with what is good—a desperate fallacy. From 
this there will result, I suppose, the “century of the common 
man”—the man made so common that he can no longer dis- 
tinguish between the significance of one individual and another. 
Conformity will have reached its final goal. 

Or we can take another course. We can each of us cultivate 
the love of excellence in all its manifestations and make ex- 
cellence the focus of our living, reflecting it in our actions. Plato 
conceived a society in which the love of excellence was organized 
for the benefit of all. Alfred North Whitehead likewise conceived 
of education as a function related to the pursuit of excellence. 
He said, 


. . . The essence of education is that it be religious. 

Pray, what is religious education? 

Religious education is education which inculcates duty and 
reverence.® 


Duty and reverence bring me back to my essential theme. It is 
not what we do that we should examine at this conference; it 


3 The Aims of Education. New York: Macmillan Company, 1929, p. 23. 
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is what we are. Our first function and the first réle of the broad- 
caster is to examine himself, to measure his capacity to control 
this instrument. 

You see how unpractical I am. I am inviting you to think, 
which is unpopular, it is not @ la mode, and it is very painful. 
But I claim that this is a necessity—the first function and duty 
of anyone who wants to live, and certainly of anyone who wants 
to broadcast. This agony of reappraisal is life. This, as the poet 
put it, is “the blight man was born for.” 

In conclusion, then, the rdle of serious broadcasting, simply 
defined, in the fuller context that I have tried to give it, is the 
performance of a miracle, the miracle as defined in Saint Joan 
by Bernard Shaw. “A miracle,” said the Bishop of Beauvais to 
the English priest, “is any act which creates faith.” The rdle of 
broadcasting is to create faith in people, to transcend the 
parochialism of their lives and circumstances, and the narrowness 
of their little minds. Do that in any measure and you have made 
something of the instrument that God has given us. 


The Socio-Political Situation 
By HAROLD D. LASSWELL 


PROPOSE to outline some major trends in American life and to 

project a few of them into future years. To a degree I shall 

assess these developments in the light of scientific studies that 
have been made of factors that appear to condition their appear- 
ance to date. I shall consider some implications of recent and 
prospective changes for human dignity, which I take to be the 
overriding value goal to which we are committed. At all times 
our eye is upon the potential use of the new instruments of civic 
education that recent technical and scientific advances have put 
in our hands. 

With all due regard to the many transformations occurring 
in America, it is essential to begin by alluding to our new position 
in the arena of world politics. During the Second World War our 
leaders took a calculated risk in reference to the top leadership of 
the Soviet world. The late President Roosevelt was willing to 
make many concessions to the policy makers of the Soviet Union 
in the hope of undermining their suspicion and creating a will 
to join in effective postwar efforts to consolidate the security of 
mankind from the peril of war. Even then there were advisers 
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who challenged the basic assumptions of this policy, saying that 
Mr. Roosevelt and many other American politicians were taking 
it for granted that Soviet leaders were non-revolutionary figures 
of the kind common in America and other non-revolutionary 
communities. 

At the end of the war the coalition that defeated Germany, 
Japan, and their allies broke up; and after a brief period of rapid 
demobilization we woke up to the fact that the world arena was 
not what we hoped it would be. We began to rearm and the 
world was launched upon the fantastically dangerous armament 
race that has continued ever since. Despite our vast strength it 
was obvious that our security would be greater if Western Europe 
and other countries peripheral to the Soviet world joined with 
us rather than with the other side. It also became apparent that 
unless these nations could recuperate economically they would 
have little chance of recuperating in any other way. Hence, the 
policies signalized by the Marshall Plan were effectively launched. 
For the time being, at least, many countries were rescued. But 
China slid out of our sphere and presently a local war in Korea 
led to a renewal of emphasis upon military security. 

During all this period it was generally recognized by com- 
petent observers that our efforts to consolidate a world defense 
were unintentionally aided by the provocativeness of Soviet policy, 
and that one of the most difficult times for us would be when 
Soviet leadership adopted a genial front. Many new nations are 
eager to maintain their independence from either bloc, desiring 
to push through ambitious programs of industrialization. Their 
leaders and masses are often full of bitterness against the former 
“qmperialist” powers, who are typically western European in 
civilization, Christian in religion, “white” of skin, capitalist (or 
modified capitalist) in systems of economic control, and arrogant 
(or seemingly arrogant) as a consequence of the power, pros- 
perity, and prestige they have enjoyed in recent generations. 


The new position of the United States in world affairs is one 
for which we are in many ways poorly prepared. Our influential 
leaders in government, business, journalism, education, and other 
walks of life have not been accustomed to assess the policy im- 
plications of being one of the two dominant world powers. All 
teachers know that new and complex problems are likely to be 
tackled with variable success and failure. Motivations typically 
rise to high peaks of interest only to sag with failure, reactivating 
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past methods appropriate to simpler problems. One may turn 
away from and deny the problem; one may treat a partial success 
as an ultimate solution. It is evident that the adjustment of 
America to the new world arena has shown all these features. 
In the past we have not been accustomed to think easily or 
candidly of power. Hence, we often revert to the more congenial 
task of uttering moral platitude and legal argument. When this 
does not work, we are capable of dashing into action with 
vehemence, arbitrariness, and self-confidence. Then our en- 
thusiasm may sag once more, and the shifting coalitions in 
Washington and in the country generally tip in a somewhat 
different direction. To many of our friends the image of America 
is a well-meaning giant, subject to occasional binges and not yet 
ready to join Alcoholics Anonymous. 

Our problems are not only complicated by an uncertain 
doctrine of how to use lawful power, but by the image of men 
willing to get along well together if you only treat them “nice.” 
Moreover, the governmental structure of the United States is 
passing through many profound transformations. For a long time 
party responsibility has not been possible in the United States in 
the sense of party responsibility in the British Commonwealth. 
Alongside the party system is the interest group system, including 
specialized organs of public communication. The Democratic 
Party is a shaky coalition of Southern one-party states and trade 
unionists (and their sympathizers) from big Northern cities. The 
Republican Party is traditionally favored by the upper income 
and prestige groups of the Northern and Middle-Western states. 
But no such summary can begin to do justice to the multiplicity 
of groupings that cut across party lines on a diversity of legislative 
and administrative matters. The thousands of legislative enact- 
ments at the national, state, and local levels, the hundreds of 
thousands of civil, military, and judicial decisions occurring 
throughout the far-flung governmental organizations of this 
nation reflect a vast array of coalitions, formed by small cliques 
of individuals, with or without the support of large numbers 
of party factions, pressure group secretaries, and other private 
associations. These coalitions expand, collapse, continue, and 
renew with almost bewildering variation. Many of the most 
enduring blocs or “bloc-lets” are formed by the members of a 
committee of the House or Senate, bureau chiefs of favored de- 
partments or agencies, a few publishers (editors, correspondents), 
a handful of national association executives, and an occasional 
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“big wheel” in the financing of a party faction. An inference to 
be drawn from this kaleidescope, by the way, is that it is often 
possible with a little well-placed effort to make a genuine 
difference on specific matters. 

So new is the fluid coalition system of the United States that 
we are not accustomed to see it clearly. And the rules of the 
game—who may finance whom, or who may go how far in 
pressuring whom—are unsettled; and our methods of umpiring 
the game often assume that the umpire has sore eyes or a secret 
tie that blinds his judgment. 


How do we arrive at a national policy on foreign affairs or 
some domestic affairs under the circumstances? Well, do we? 

It is possible to point to a great many indications that chal- 
lenge the idea that our formal policies are, in fact, the outcome 
of an enlightened and widely shared view of what America’s 
alternatives are on the great issues of policy at home or abroad. 
You know the result of asking how many Americans are in- 
formed about questions that have been seriously handled in the 
mass media for months or years. You have heard how many 
Americans do not register or vote, even in those constituencies 
where one is not treated as a member of an inferior caste. You 
have read about the results of studies of who reads newspaper 
editorials (and columnists) and follows major political and social 
developments; or the studies of who reads serious magazines and 
books, and who listens to or views serious public-affairs programs 
on radio and television. You are no stranger to the results of 
studies that ask how many people belong to organizations that 
discuss or act on public affairs at any level, local or more distant. 
There is evidence that the lower-income groupings in this country 
are inactive in public affairs, and that intense concern is concen- 
trated, not only in the middle and upper classes, but in a few 
skilled groups, and even in self-selected members within the 
limits of these groups, such as lawyers, journalists, teachers and 
professors, clergymen, public-relations specialists, managers, and 
investors in international business. 

Besides these facts it is common to assert that courageous 
outspokenness is on the decline in this country. The traditional 
image of the democrat has been that of an outspoken contro- 
versialist eager to take part in the continuing debate on public 
policy. Today we are told that the bright student is bright enough 
to keep his mouth shut, an act that in some mysterious way is 
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supposed to keep his nose clean. One does not want to be a 
security risk, the friend of a security risk, the friend of the son 
or daughter of a security risk, the friend of a friend of a security 
risk—and so on through the cycle of cautious withdrawal from 
the taint of non-conformity, a taint that might not look well on 
an application for a scholarship, for admission to officer’s training, 
for a job in a law office or in one of the giant financial, industrial, 
or commercial corporations, to say nothing of the civil service or 
education. In all these posts the rewards of conformity are far 
greater in terms of income, reputation for good judgment, sound 
character, and dependable patriotism than when anyone “sticks 
his neck out.” It is, of course, quite possible for these results to 
be masked by the rhetorical spray produced at convocations, and 
other propitious occasions, when it is the proper ceremony to 
water the remains of our national ideology. 

Many factors make for caution. There are, for example, the 
new instruments for the invasion of privacy: the telephone tap, 
the tiny microphone, “dark” photography, “lie detectors,” drug- 
induced confessions, and the like. And there are incentives to use 
them, not only in the detection of ordinary crime but in the new 
political police function of the security check. 

The new prosperity based on high levels of productive em- 
ployment creates a vast army of wives and husbands eager to 
consolidate a new respectability. Here is one of the clues to the 
swelling collars of suburbia that are transforming the population 
patterns of the nation. New and rejuvenated small town sub- 
centers are peopled, it appears, by aspiring conformists who are 
organizing a manner of life that fits an advancing scale of con- 
sumption; and with the tickets to suburbia, they put aside the 
vestiges of immigrant ancestry, strive earnestly to renovate the 
telltale slips of the tongue that humiliate, and do what they can 
to fit their offspring (to say nothing of their social, religious, 
and political ideas) into the mold of the social layers just above. 

We hear of other factors making for conformism. Financial 
and industrial controls appear to be more concentrated on a 
national scale than before. The threads of control lead to the great 
families of the very rich who are largely concealed from view 
by the complex devices of corporate control that have been con- 
ceived by ingenious legal counsel working within the labyrinth 
of the present system of interlocking interests. Only the other 
day, C. Wright Mills published a summary and an analysis of 
The Power Elite of this nation. The one hundred very rich of 
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1950, by the way, were largely drawn from rich families (68 per 
cent); in 1900, 39 per cent was the corresponding figure.’ The 
difference suggests the growth of stability and concentration at 
the top. Mr. Mills undertakes to trace the interlocking relation- 
ships among the élites of economics, politics, and the military. 
Fusion is facilitated by the interdependence of economics and 
government. This is partly a result of the dependency of business 
upon our gigantic expenditures for armament and upon the 
favorable tax structures (and other factors) that permit a few 
giant units to emerge in most industries. The chief point of the 
analysis is to suggest that the intricate division of labor that has 
emerged in giant business is paralleled by the réle of big govern- 
ment, and that a process has been going on in all our institutions 
by which America is being converted into a more hierarchized 
society. The prestige structure (“society,” for instance) reflects 
this centralization and hierarchization by the decline of local 
autonomy in these matters. The main thing is to be accepted by 
the other top families whose children go to an élite group of 
private schools, to Ivy League colleges (or, more especially, who 
belong to the right clubs at these places), and so on. 


From many sources we hear that apathy in political partici- 
pation is a symptom of a more profound trend toward living 
a life from which outside interests are excluded; that is, cul- 
tivating the family and a small circle of friends with similar 
(respectable) interests and skills. The willingness on the part of 
many Americans to acquiesce in the strategy of caution can be 
interpreted as a realistic, rather than a timorous, adjustment on 
their part. If the world crisis is so grave and the machinery of 
decision here and abroad is so unwieldy, why bother? Why not 
devote one’s self to child rearing, to “do it yourself,” to keeping 
your spirit unperturbed by horrors that may pass away? It is the 
self-image of impotency in the public field that, by some not 
altogether mysterious substitution, may encourage greater potency, 
fertility, and felicity in the domestic circle. 

To the extent that the family is a focal point of this exclusive 
activity, it may strengthen rather than weaken the factors in 
American life that make for conformity. One influence in this 
direction, by the way, was the vogue of psychoanalysis and other 
forms of psychopathological study in this country. The early 
concern of these disciplines was, quite understandably, to account 

1 New York: Oxford University Press, 1956, p. 107. 
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for deviations of every kind from some (undefined) image of 
normality. Now, parents have an understandable aversion to 
bringing up a family of psychotics, neurotics, perverts, and “odd 
balls” generally. Even among adults evidences of individuality 
are not easy to distinguish from stigmata of degeneracy. So the 
pressure is to play it safe in the hope that Mary and John will 
grow up “adjusted.” And to be adjusted means minimum em- 
phasis on acquiring skill in solving tough problems; more 
often it is interpreted to mean facility in evading tough tasks. 
It would be inaccurate to lay too much stress on psychology 
for having intimidated “Parents, Inc.” of this country. Certain 
profound social transformations have intensified the difficulty 
of being a member of either sex. The economic emancipation of 
women went hand in hand with the removal of legal and other 
disabilities. There is evidence that as women become more manly 
our men become more effeminate; and to the extent that this is 
so, it precipitates a turmoil of conscience and of strategy. 
There is no time to consider the impact of present and pro- 
spective conformism upon such varied phenomena with which 
they doubtless have some connection, as neurotic suffering, alco- 
holism, dependency upon and addiction to drugs, gambling, mass 
comic strips and programs, delinquency, trailer-nomadism; or the 
distortion of the more remote environment (Washington, Lon- 
don, and so on) into monsters of covert hostility; nor to deal 
with the tensions of adapting to a multiplicity of minor or major 
variations in the situations that are inseparable from a large and 
complex division of labor, attention, and outlook. If norms are 
not deeply rooted in personality development—as they are not 
likely to be in a mobile society—their enforcement depends to 
an increasing degree upon sanctioning policies that visibly 
heighten the immediate risks of violation rather than upon 
conscience as the inner regulator. Are we in the midst of a vast 
experiment in running a social order without conscience, relying 
for the most part upon perfecting the procedures by which in- 
dulgences and deprivations are promptly applied in all social 
situations? Public order in this sense depends upon fostering 
ego-calculations rather than automatic regulators built-in during 


childhood and youth. 


I have reviewed some of the evidence and speculation con- 
cerning the alleged apathy of the American people as a whole 
and their tendency to shut out the world in the interest of family 
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privacy. But it would be a mistake to imagine that professional 
opinion has come to a firm agreement on these matters. Although 
it is often said that Americans are becoming less interested in 
public affairs, the evidence is far from satisfactory. It is even less 
easy to demonstrate that Americans are less informed about 
national, or even international matters, than they were at various 
periods in the history of the nation. Furthermore, strictures on 
obvious gaps in topical knowledge may be overdrawn. How does 
it happen, for instance, that the polls that have been conducted 
of the American people show that the public was ahead of the 
national decision makers on an overwhelming number of issues? 
Contrary to Walter Lippmann’s recent emphasis upon the rela- 
tive wisdom of our leaders, the record appears to suggest that 
the public has become committed well in advance of official de- 
cision. Is it possible that we are overlooking some of the more 
subtle cues to a rather well-integrated state of affairs? Do men 
take positions on the basis of votes of confidence that they give 
to a circle of little leaders in their small and interlocking circles? 
Are these votes of confidence also extended to some of the 
principal figures of the remote world, mediated to them, not only 
through the prisms of the local leader, but through the impacts, 
however casual, of the mass media, the flow of incidental con- 
versation, and the like? Have our opinion researchers put too 
much emphasis on classroom methods and forgotten to explore 
the system of cues that constitute the “molecular processes” of a 
whole body politic? 

It is, of course, obvious why the possible alienation of the 
American people from the body politic is a matter of concern in 
the years to come. Fewer and fewer persons may feel identified 
with the considerations of high policy that seem so important to 
the top leadership and their advisers. This means greater tacit 
and even open support for policies that call for less sacrifice. 
If the impression were to grow that the Soviet world is catching 
up, and that, as it catches up in the techno-scientific sense, it 
relaxes the stringent measures of repression that have forced the 
pace of investment, what then? If the attractive strength of the 
Soviet center succeeds in deflecting other nations from our orbit 
of economic, cultural, diplomatic, and political influence, the 
demand for security by general acquiescence in Soviet leadership 
may be fed by an undertone of pessimism about our own position. 
This can be superimposed upon the usual pessimistic expectation 
of what a big-scale war would mean to all concerned. 
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Up to the present, America’s fantastic increases in productivity 
have enabled our economy to shoulder a gigantic arms program 
and at the same time to provide rising standards of mass con- 
sumption. If arms rivalry moves into more acute phases, calling 
for even larger outlays, the significance of alienation will be of 
growing importance. Perhaps our techno-scientific advances will 
continue at a pace capable of meeting whatever threats arise with 
advances in automation, leisure, and consumption. As yet we 
have little conception of what it means to free millions of men 
in an aging and also fertile population from long hours of daily 
toil. The challenge to education through all of life is of the 
utmost interest to us all. For we see opportunities for multiplying 
the skills of man as latent talents are revealed and cultivated. 

Our new techno-scientific network will soon enable us to 
reach beyond the limits of a world made up of one planet and 
its simple satellite. Undoubtedly we shall be producing, if not 
discovering, living forms at various levels of problem-solving 
ability. We are indeed taking evolution into our hands; and our 
hands have not gone too far along the path of genuine devotion 
to the goals of human dignity. We do not possess a deep common 
understanding of the map showing where mankind has been 
through history; or how mankind has been modified by con- 
ditioning factors; or how we can project into the future policies 
that have high probability of moving us toward the realization 
of the ideals that many men have learned to cherish and, in 
a measure, to serve. Every instrument at our command—and 
especially the vivid and clarifying instruments with which we 
are today concerned—need to be preoccupied with sharing this 
comprehensive map with every accessible human being. 


Broadcasting in Other Countries 
By HENRY R. CASSIRER 


AM very happy to be able to give you my personal observations 
| concerning the topic of this year’s Institute, “The Rdle of 

Serious Broadcasting in Today’s World.” This subject has 
given me food for some serious thinking. I have pondered about 
it in Paris and New York, and yet I have been unable to de- 
termine clearly what is the “Serious,” with a capital “S,” for the 
simple reason that broadcasting, all of it, is very serious business. 
The institution itself, with its many programs, is serious in con- 
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tent and profoundly serious in its impact. Serious content appears 
not only in programs clearly labeled “cultural and educational,” 
but is broadcast under the guise of “Westerns” and variety shows, 
of drama, and of sports. I doubt, therefore, that we can define 
the place of serious broadcasting (whatever we mean by that 
term) unless we understand the nature of the medium itself, its 
opportunities and limitations. 

This understanding comes more easily if we examine the 
broadcast medium under the many forms in which it appears 
throughout the world. In this manner we can better free our- 
selves from typically American concepts and get to the root of 
the matter. It has been my own experience, as I joined UNESCO 
some four years ago, to look at broadcasting on a world-wide 
scale, after many years spent in commercial radio and television 
in this country. 

Perhaps you are not quite aware how socially conditioned 
are some of the most common concepts of broadcasting. To 
show you what I mean, I would like you to join me in a little 
test. For instance, it is commonly assumed here that broadcasting 
is designed almost exclusively for individual or private recep- 
tion—in the home, the car, or on the beach. Is that universally so? 

In most countries, yes; although there are different patterns. 
In radio, collective reception is very much the exception, though 
there are significant examples, in the Canadian Farm Forum, the 
village radio in India, and the educational broadcasts to South 
American Indians in the mountains of Colombia, examples to 
which I shall refer in greater detail later. In television, where the 
high cost of receivers is a long-range obstacle to home reception 
in many countries with a lower standard of living than that found 
in the United States or Great Britain, the pattern changes more 
profoundly. We have “teleclubs” in French villages where the 
community co-operates in the purchase of the set which is placed 
generally in the schoolhouse or a community center. We find in 
Italy that only three hundred thousand people view programs at 
home, while seven million see them in public places, such as bars 
and cafes. And because most people there just cannot afford to 
buy a set, this type of reception appears to be a permanent feature 
rather than a purely transitional phase as it is in this country. 
In Japan, commercial television has created a profitable market 
for advertising through strategically placed public receivers in 
railroad stations, in public squares, and the like. In short, tele- 
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vision is designed for home reception in economically advanced 
countries, but takes different patterns elsewhere. 


Or take another common assumption in the United States: 
broadcasting is a source of entertainment and information re- 
ceived free of charge (except, of course, the cost of purchasing 
the receiver). This is true in most countries in the Americas 
where broadcasting is operated on a commercial basis. But in 
Europe and elsewhere, the public is accustomed to paying an 
annual license fee without the implication that this involves a re- 
striction upon its freedom. The second largest television network, 
the British—with more than five million receivers—was built up 
by the British Broadcasting Corporation on that basis. To ask 
people to pay for good programs appears, therefore, not contra- 
dictory to the broadcast medium as such. 

And another example of common misconceptions: here, it 
is assumed that viewers naturally may tune in at any time to 
numerous alternative programs or channels. This is true almost 
universally in radio with its relatively cheap cost of production 
and its provision for numerous broadcast frequencies. But in 
television, we find that most European countries have only one 
program in each locality, and one national network, and that on 
the average program time does not exceed 45 hours per week. 
There is, of course, popular demand for at least one alternate 
program, and everywhere there is the intention to introduce such 
alternatives once the cost of development and programing for 
one single network has been met. But the limited number of 
programs, and, in particular, the number of broadcast hours per 
day, is not merely the result of economic limitations. There is 
fear that television may come to dominate the life of man, instead 
of being organically integrated into his life. Therefore, there is 
hesitancy to submit the individual family to excessive temptations. 
Moreover, other countries have come to the conclusion that you 
just cannot produce an unlimited number of programs and yet 
maintain a high standard of quality. They have taken to heart 
the lessons of America, to which Jack Gould referred recently 
in the New York Times Magazine, when he pointed out that 
drama on television “is facing troubles. Whereas once there 
were four hour-long shows, now there are nine every week. 
There simply are not that many good plays around.” So here 


1 “Television Today—a Critic’s Appraisal,” April 8, 1956, p. 13. 
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again, the idea that broadcasting must provide alternate programs 
at any time of the day is the fruit of the peculiar social setting 
of this country. 

Let us approach the topic of this institute with an open mind 
and keep on the lookout for fresh solutions, solutions which we 
shall find in our own thinking and experience, as well as in those 
of other countries. Before I give you some examples of what 
may be called “serious broadcasting” in other countries, I should 
like to examine with you the nature of broadcasting, irrespective 
of its local setting. 


Broadcasting is a tool in man’s hand. Unfortunately its 
purpose cannot be determined by analyzing its origin or the 
objectives of its inventors. Radio and television are the fruits of 
scientists who explored the characteristics of electricity. The pre- 
occupation of the German scientist Hertz was not to create a 
means whereby to transmit the performance of symphony or- 
chestras, but simply to discover the nature of electric waves. 
Marconi, who came closer to the application of his invention, 
was thinking of the transmission of silent signals to ships at sea 
rather than of radio broadcasts for mass entertainment. Lord 
Reith noted this process in his article on broadcasting in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, where he says: 


. . an innovation comparable in cultural importance to the intro- 
duction of printing was launched tentatively upon a_ responsive 
audience, . . . before [either] the financial organization of broad- 
casting services or their relations with the theatre, the musical pro- 
fession, the press, [the wireless industry], or existing radio services 
had been properly explored and settled. 


In short, this revolutionary innovation was launched before man- 
kind had determined the uses to which it would be put. 
Broadcasting is the fruit of the inventive genius of science, 
propelled by business and governments into an enterprise from 
which most people expect to receive pleasures and a satisfaction 
of their curiosity. It is not the fruit of man’s deliberate intent to 
create an instrument for the solution of the social and cultural 
problems of society. If we ask ourselves today what the réle of 
serious broadcasting is, we pose a question which, in the begin- 
ning, was not raised with any degree of forcefulness or consis- 
2 Chicago: Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 1955. Vol. IV, p. 207. 
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tency. We now seek to infuse this answer belatedly into the world 
of radio and television. 


In television, however, we are in a new situation, for today 
many countries ask themselves more searching questions. Here 
are the reasons. Television rose to prominence in a few countries 
before the rest of the world was hardly touched by it. When 
countries today begin its development, they have examples before 
them which they examine critically. Such examination is the 
more essential because television—a most expensive toy—appears 
to have an unusually profound impact on the fabric of society 
and on individuals, for it tends to hold all the senses of its 
audience with a gripping clasp. Therefore, it is natural that in 
my work at UNESCO, with many member states where tele- 
vision is only in its beginning stages, I am led to ask the ques- 
tions: What is television? What are its constructive purposes 
and uses? 

Television is, first of all, a mass medium, with constant 
pressure to enlarge its base by means of programs which appeal 
commonly to the majority, which attract audiences everywhere, 
in city and country, among working people and the middle class, 
which please women and men, the old and the young. This is 
true in non-commercial systems, also. Television is so expen- 
sive that only mass revenues can sustain it—unless, of course, 
governments are willing to subsidize it over a long period, which 
apparently they are not, except in the most unusual circumstances. 
This does not imply necessarily a neglect of cultural or social 
minorities. On the contrary, there appears to be a sound correlation 
between programs designed to please the vast majority and those 
addressed to important minorities, smaller groups who ask for 
broadcasts dealing with such subjects as science, agriculture, art, 
and education. Only together do they make a whole. It is one of 
the greatest fallacies of broadcasters to identify the majority with 
the total actual or potential audience. 

This urge for mass acceptance born of economic necessity 
is reinforced by two other factors. First, television normally has 
no captive audience; anyone is free to turn it off or switch the 
channel. An Italian professor infuriated professional broadcasters 
at a recent meeting in Milan when he said the most wonderful 
part of a television set was the button by which you could switch 
it off. The average man generally expects from his set after-work 
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relaxation. This explains why television is a different challenge 
to the serious-minded person. Yet, to my mind, there is an asset 
to this challenge, for it provides opportunity for the intellectual 
to come out of his shell and seek effective ways to communicate 
his ideas and knowledge to a wide public hitherto remote from 
his own way of life. 

The second basic feature of television is its completeness. 
It captures our eyes and ears; it links the word and picture; it 
unifies, absorbs, and merges all man’s traditional expression and 
forms of communication: the spoken and the printed word, the 
still and moving image, the theater, the dance, music, and art. 
And television links the present and the past, the here and there, 
which gives to man a new concept of time and orientation, a view 
of life akin to the scientist’s concept of relativity. 


The tensions of our time, and our inability to cope with the 
conflicts arising out of them, stem largely from the simultaneous 
tendencies toward greater specialization and diversity, on the one 
hand, and the growing interdependence of man and his thinking, 
on the other. Atomic science is so highly specialized that only 
the best trained brains can conceive and develop it, yet its effects 
are universally vital and, therefore, man everywhere seeks to 
comprehend it and cope with it. Nationalism, individualism, and 
class conflict tend to split mankind into isolated and contesting 
units, yet never before has disturbed balance in one spot on the 
globe had such immediate world-wide repercussions. The family, 
the township, and the nation have become playthings of universal 
forces, but the individual can rarely comprehend life beyond his 
personal circle of experience. 

To join those who are strange and distant, to link the minds 
and knowledge of specialists and layman, to broaden the scope 
of everyone’s experience, and to permit millions to share in the 
fruits of what we fondly call man’s culture appears to me to be 
the greatest inherent purpose of television. Only this purpose can 
determine the place and form of what in America is called serious 
broadcasting. 

This is an all-pervasive serious purpose; it affects news and 
drama, children’s programs, even the quiz. And it is obvious, 
without need for further elaboration, that the impact of these 
and all other programs on the audience must be of equal concern 
to us. In fact, I consider this aspect to be of such primary im- 
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portance that I cannot conceive a real advance in programing 
without a similar advance in public discrimination and appre- 
ciation. To accomplish this, it is useful, but not enough, to dis- 
tribute praise and condemnation among programs. Can it not 
be the task of all concerned with school and adult education to 
develop a sense of value and of understanding of this powerful 
form of human expression in a manner similar to that commonly 
used to give young people a sense of appreciation and discrim- 
ination with regard to music and art, poetry and literature? Have 
radio and television any less importance in their existence and in 
their ability to share in the cultural life of man? 

Experience in France with rural audiences, an experience 
described in the book Television and Rural Education, published 
by UNESCO, has shown that such development of taste and 
appreciation can be accomplished in connection with feature 
films and drama with effectiveness equal to that of strictly “cul- 
tural” broadcasts. To improve the place of the “serious” in 
broadcasting, should the educator not look as closely at the 
mentality of the audience as does the broadcaster? And are not 
both able to change and develop values and acceptances, instead 
of merely to assess them? 


But what about the place of serious broadcasting in the pro- 
graming of other countries? In radio it is a great deal easier to 
distinguish serious broadcasting from all other types. With its 
lower cost and greater number of frequencies, radio offers more 
air time and facilities for this purpose. In fact, we can speak here 
not only of individual programs, but of entire broadcast services 
devoted to special and serious purposes. 

The first of such service which comes to mind is the Third 
Program of the British Broadcasting Corporation. With its 
audience of one hundred thousand listeners, it is a program 
service clearly designed to enable the intellectual élite to com- 
municate with the educated throughout the country. This pro- 
gram has introduced a revolution in what might be called mass 
communication among intellectuals. As my former professor in 
London once told me, instead of giving his best lectures to thirty 
students, he could now give them to thirty thousand. Of course 
this service, with its learned talks, unusual music, and exclusive 
drama, is above the heads of the vast majority of the British 
people, but it is no less influential in shaping their minds and 
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their future than are universities and books. It works upon the 
nation through its intellectual leaders rather than through direct 
approach to the people at large. 

This program has had profound influence beyond the shores 
of England. Italy today has a regular third program. Germany 
has experimented with the same formula, and others have applied 
it, if not to an entire broadcast service, at least to an important 
segment of broadcasting. Such an approach assumes particular 
importance in the age of television, when mass communication 
tends to be more and more dominated by the lowest common 
denominator. Yet we must not lose sight of the fact that this is 
no more than a supplementary service, based upon the existence 
of two radio networks and one television chain, and financed by 
them as an offshoot. 

This transfer of the mass-communication approach to the 
world of the intellectual is, however, not the most significant 
development in radio. It is through its application to what 
UNESCO calls “fundamental education,” the education of people 
in underdeveloped countries so they may learn how to change 
and improve their condition in every way, that radio begins to 
produce significant results. Radio brings to these regions the 
great advantage of being able to cross mountains and rivers where 
communities have traditionally lived in isolation and stagnation. 
In Northern Rhodesia or French Equatorial Africa, in India or 
Burma, radio makes headway, though against great odds. There 


are two principal obstacles it has to overcome, one technical and 
one psychological. 


Technically, the low-cost radio set is certainly far more 
adapted to these regions than television. Nevertheless, to operate 
successfully it requires three conditions: the radio set must be 
cheap, durable, and protected against the influence of climate; 
it must be battery operated in areas without electricity; and there 
must be a regular maintenance service to repair the sets, and to 
charge or replace the batteries. The latter in particular is proving 
difficult, for while radio waves can easily cross uncharted routes, 
repairmen cannot, and often do not find it a paying proposition. 

The psychological problem is that when you broadcast to 
people of a different civilization as in many non-self-governing 
territories, or as between Spanish Americans and American In- 
dians, it is even more vital to have precise information on the 
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reaction and understanding among listeners, than when you run 
a broadcast service within a culturally homogeneous country as 
here in the United States. Yet, audience research under these 
conditions is extremely difficult. Primitive people respond with 
even less ease and accuracy to the polling of a Hooper or Gallup 
representative. They will be more eager to please the stranger 
than to reveal their ignorance or misunderstanding. These and 
many other problems are studied constantly by professional 
services in Africa, India, Latin America, and elsewhere. 

Three examples will illustrate this new approach to radio. 
The French overseas services have set up a school in a forest 
some thirty miles out of Paris purely for the purpose of training 
radio producers for the overseas territories. Why there? Because 
they find there the suitable combination of proximity to modern 
facilities with relative isolation and limitation of resources, a 
condition found much more intensely in Africa. With a low- 
power transmitter which can be received in surrounding villages, 
the student producers not only can include in their broadcasts 
program material found in the region, but can check the reactions 
to their work. It is an exciting training center for Africans and 
Europeans alike. 

In India, community reception in villages has long been 
instituted. But frequently the result has simply been that loud- 
speakers blared out into the market square, and radio missed its 
audience even when it could be heard. Today UNESCO is 
carrying out a new experiment, patterned on the Canadian Farm 
Forum. It consists in creating listening groups in Indian villages 
who come together to hear and discuss special broadcasts con- 
cerned with conditions of their life. These groups then send 
back to the broadcasting station their reaction. And later the 
reports on their suggestions, or even follow-up action, are in- 
cluded in the programs themselves and are thus transmitted to 
other villages. Here we have a continually expanding mutual 
flow of thought and information between the broadcaster and his 
audience, a significant experiment which will be of importance 
to many other countries—if it works! 

The third example comes from Colombia in Latin America. 
There Father Salcedo has developed a new system of broadcasts 
directed to Indian villages in the mountains around Sutatenza, 
with receivers placed in a single home in each village. In these 
homes neighbors come together every morning or evening at an 
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appointed hour, and follow programs in classroom fashion, with 
a local resident functioning as the interpreter between the broad- 
caster and the group. In this manner, Father Salcedo even seeks 
to teach reading and writing to the peasants. He instructs the 
local monitor (who himself must be at least literate) to write on 
the blackboard the letters of the alphabet. The peasants then copy 
the lesson and listen to the instructions given over the radio. 
Similarly here, radio teaches health and care of the home, as well 
as any other subject worth the educational effort. 

These three examples have in common something that is 
of great significance in this country also: an awareness of the 
need for close contact between the broadcaster and his audience, 
an effort to remedy the one-way flow of broadcasting which is 
apt to address programs blindly to an audience whose reactions 
are unknown. What is sought is an intimacy which goes much 
beyond the purely quantitative information supplied by even the 
most accurate rating services in the United States. 


And now to television. Again I will have to come back to 
my initial statement that it is hard to isolate serious broadcasting 
from broadcasting as a whole. Where you have only one net- 
work, the first concern of program directors is to provide a 
balanced evening program so as to meet at once the taste and 
needs of the majority and the minorities. In France, for instance, 
you might find on a single evening a variety show, a quiz pro- 
gram, and a discussion of public affairs similar to Meet the Press. 
The next evening there might be drama, a science show, and a 
review of current literature. While on the third evening there 
is a boxing match, an intimate show with a singer, a documentary 
film, and a program for rural audiences. This appears to me to 
be one of the essentials of serious broadcasting, not to isolate it 
from the rest. 

While frequently there is balance in the types of programs 
broadcast within one evening, greater difficulty is found in efforts 
to balance the programs between the specialist’s approach and 
an appeal to the multitude. A typical example is the French 
program Lecture pour Tous (reading for all). Here is one of 
the top literary shows of the world, a constant use of television 
to promote reading. The program consists of interviews with 
authors of the latest books, accompanied by visual illustration 
whenever applicable. This program is produced by Parisian 
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intellectuals, frankly for intellectuals. It is a far cry from a true 
introduction to literature—current and past—for every reader 
in the land. 

Serious broadcasting is equally a feature of television in the 
Soviet Union, though conditions there vary even more from those 
with which we are familiar. In the Soviet Union, with its close 
to one million receivers, located mostly in Moscow, Leningrad, 
and Kiev, television is primarily a form of transmission of shows 
created for other purposes. No legal and jurisdictional restrictions 
bar the broadcast of the latest films, the opera or theater, sports 
event, or concert. The best of Moscow’s cultural life is, therefore, 
put on television so that millions may see it, rather than only 
those attending concert halls or ballet performances. Television 
in Russia has unusually wide resources, but for that very reason 
it appears to have concentrated comparatively little on the crea- 
tion of a special style of programing adapted to the new medium. 


I cannot review the whole of foreign television programing. 
I shall therefore limit myself to one aspect: television as a way 
for people to meet people. Because of broadcasters’ familiarity 
with the area, there is no need for me to dwell upon “Euro- 
vision,” the constant relay of programs between countries of 
Western Europe. Rather let me stress in particular the work of 
the British Broadcasting Corporation in its documentary series. 
Consistently the British people have been made familiar through 
television with the way people live at home and abroad, and in 
this respect the BBC has responded to one of the most deep- 
seated demands of the public. A great success was a series entitled 
Americans at Home, which is now being followed by another 
series, Report from America, which gives a vivid picture of life 
in this country. Similarly, viewers were taken on a tour of Mos- 
cow with British musicians, were shown the problems of France 
as presented by Vincent Auriol, or were permitted to visit the 
social and political scene of India. At home, the BBC regularly 
gives a documentary account of social issues, such as the lot of 
the miner, race tensions around the West Indian immigrant, or 
the impact of foot and mouth disease on rural England. Working 
with the United Nations and the Commonwealth, the BBC runs 
programs on world problems, made up of contributions from 
numerous countries. Here is a prototype of constructive inter- 
national collaboration in programing. 
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In France, two series of programs on the conditions of the 
rural population have given city dwellers their first intimate 
glimpse of country life, and yet have not failed to interest the 
farmers themselves through the provocative way in which their 
problems were treated. The key to acceptance in both town and 
country has been the emphasis on the human-interest story, the 
lot of the individual and his achievements despite adversity. | 
believe it is safe to say that the lowest common denominator— 
this potentially so dangerous concept—is the life of individuals 
and families, the intimate feeling of man for his fellow man. 
Just as every housewife seeks to penetrate the private life of 
neighbor or celebrity, man everywhere seeks to share the fate 
of others. Here is a common denominator with great promise 
not only for programing but for the understanding between 
groups and nations, and for commercial as much as for educa- 
tional broadcasting. 

This is largely an untapped field. UNESCO recently organ- 
ized an international conference on co-operation between film 
and television at Tangier, where this desire to have television 
fulfill its function of truly “seeing far,” as the word implies, was 
voiced forcefully on all sides. The head of Soviet radio and tele- 
vision said his public wanted nothing so much as to see how the 
average American spends his days. His words were echoed by 
delegations from East and West. 


Television has been great everywhere in its live reporting 
of important events—from the Coronation to the sessions of the 
German Parliament, from the winter Olympics to the visit of 
the Comédie Frangaise to Moscow’s theaters. But as to giving 
deeper understanding and personal familiarity with the events 
of this world, the record is much less enviable. Jack Gould asserted 
in his article: 


The best that TV can do, after eight years, is a quick newsreel 
once-over of the day’s events. There is no sustained coverage in depth, 
little helpful evaluation of the significance of the headline, and virtually 
no interpretive commentary to stimulate the viewer to do some 
thinking for himself.® 


This may be an oversimplification and does not take account 
of important broadcasts such as those of my friend and former 
colleague, Edward R. Murrow. But, on the whole, it appears to 
3 Op. cit., p. 36. 
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be true in foreign countries as well as in America. To give a 
picture in depth of current issues throughout the world requires 
means, as well as a will to do it. One of the principal means is 
film, and it is for this reason that the Tangier conference recom- 
mended the establishment of an international center of films for 
television, designed to spur the flow of visual reports of cultural 
and social significance from country to country. But such ex- 
change of image and of word is equally vital within each nation. 
I was impressed in Italy by the fact that one of the principal 
contributions of television there is to make better known one 
part to the other, a vital task in a country with such traditionally 
divergent regions. But here again the opportunity exceeds by far 
the accomplishment. 

What is the upshot of this glance at television from the out- 
post of Paris? A challenge and a question mark. Perhaps the 
discussions during the Institute can furnish answers to the ques- 
tion whether we shall leave the use of this important tool to the 
play of uncontrolled forces, or whether restraint and guidance 
are compatible with freedom. And you might ask yourself further 
what the most effective ways are to couple purposefulness with 
acceptance by the public, to integrate a concern with seriousness 
into the pattern of television with its compulsion toward mass 
appeal. 

And finally, the supreme issue is to find a way to make the 
best of television’s unprecedented ability to link the opposites, to 
bring together the parts of our fragmentary life. Here is a chal- 
lenge worthy of this Institute, a challenge to which the efforts 
of UNESCO are devoted and which demands of all of us that 
we work together for a better future for television—and for man. 


The Economics of Broadcasting 


in the United States 
By HAROLD G. ROSS 


CONOMICs is concerned with money and any analysis of the 
economics of broadcasting must of necessity be concerned 

with money. Subsequent comment will therefore be di- 
rected at commercial broadcasting, that is, broadcasting designed 
to yield a dollar profit by the sale of time and talent. I shall 
concentrate on the structure of American broadcasting in its bare 
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economic skeleton, stripped of the sidetrappings and even stripped 
of some few of the day-to-day realities of the business which tend 
to confuse the basic workings of broadcasting’s economic system.’ 

First, and briefly, what are the economic dimensions of 
broadcasting? As of March 1, 1956, there were, on the air, 2,841 
radio stations, 467 television stations, 4 nation-wide radio net- 
works, and 3 such networks in television. Radio stations were 
located in over thirteen hundred cities and towns. Television 
originated from approximately 250 local areas. Total time 
sales in 1955, for both segments of broadcasting approximated 
$1,100,000,000. Talent and program charges probably add reve- 
nues of about $130,000,000. Total employment, again in 1955, 
is estimated at eighty thousand. Recognizing the fact that these 
figures do not take full account of the many activities which 
depend on broadcasting, it should be evident that in dollar terms 
broadcasting is a relatively small industry. General Motors alone 
had gross sales roughly ten times those received by broadcasters 
in 1955. This does not mean that broadcasting is insignificant, 
but it does mean that it is a small sector of the economy. 

Now that we have some idea of the size of the industry, let 
us get down to the economic fundamentals of broadcasting. 
There are four important characteristics: First, entry of new 
stations into the business of broadcasting is not uniformly free 
throughout the industry. Second, by and large the product that 
is sold is not homogeneous. Third, with some exceptions, relatively 
few stations compete within each local area. Fourth, broadcasting 
is essentially a local product-market industry. 

Approvals of new stations by the Federal Communications 
Commission are circumscribed by space limitations in the spec- 
trum. The radio segment of the spectrum is certainly not filled 
to capacity, although some of the remaining frequencies, power 
sizes, and geographical locations are less advantageous than those 
held by existing stations. There are, however, a handful of large 
markets in which it is virtually impossible to squeeze another 
AM operation. In television, the entry situation remains un- 
settled. Although spectrum restrictions are clearly significant in 
the video side of broadcasting, there is no reason to assume that 
they will be a major factor permanently restricting entry in the 
future. 


, 1The subsequent remarks do not necessarily represent the thinking of the 
National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters which I represent. They are, 
in fact, my personal views. 
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Within a free private-enterprise economy, however, the more 
typical restriction is that imposed by the large sum of money 
needed to enter and remain in business. Consider the billion 
dollars needed to construct an integrated basic steel plant, or the 
apparently insufficient hundreds of millions raised by Kaiser in 
his futile bid for permanent entry into the automobile manu- 
facturing field. With some outstanding exceptions concentrated 
in the networks and in large-market television stations, the pot 
of gold required to build and operate a broadcasting facility is, 
relatively speaking, not prohibitive. In 1954, roughly one-half of 
all radio stations in the country had total annual operating costs 
of less than $100,000. Not more than 4 per cent had a bill for 
operating expenses which ran $500,000 per year. Construction 
costs vary enormously from as low as $5,000 to perhaps as much 
as $500,000, but it is probably safe to say that the bulk of radio 
stations required less than $150,000 to cover all expenses prior 
to going on the air. Although the corresponding figures are 
considerably higher in television, they are still relatively low 
when compared with many other industries. In 1954, the average 
annual operating costs of a post-freeze station were approximately 
$350,000. Construction costs vary from about $300,000 to $1,000,000 
with the average for a post-freeze station under $500,000. 

Even for the networks, with initial and operating costs much 
greater, entry is restricted, in the economic sense, only by cost or 
the spectrum limits for affiliated stations. If there were no economic 
inducement to enter the network field due to subnormal profits 
being earned by the existing networks, then even a small number 
of networks would be no evidence of a lack of free entry. If 
people do not want to enter an industry, their entry is obviously 
not being restricted and a small number of networks would be 
no evidence of a lack of free entry. The only reason for even 
mentioning this truism is that it is frequently ignored by those 
who constantly cry “monopoly.” 

To the extent that entry is limited, competitive forces will 
not operate over the long run to bring the level of profits to 
that position regarded as normal for the financial risks involved in 
this industry. Without limitation of entry and when above normal 
profits prevail, there is an incentive for people to enter the 
business. Thus, the supply of the product (time and talent) is 
augmented, thereby depressing its price while the demand for 
labor and materials is increased thereby driving costs upward. 
Consequently, profits are eventually reduced to a normal level. 
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But if less than normal profits are the picture, firms will drop out 
of the industry and, eventually, profits will tend to move upward 
toward the norm. 


What does this mean to the broadcaster, to his employees, 
and to the public? Wherever entry is limited in broadcasting, 
it is to be expected that the profit situation will veer from normal. 
At first blush, this might be interpreted to mean that above 
normal profits are a characteristic of broadcasting. It must be 
underscored that in most markets there is spectrum space for 
more radio stations and that already there are markets unable to 
support existing television facilities. In these cases, economic 
theory would anticipate no more than a normal profit situation. 

In radio broadcasting the gross-profit margin on gross reve- 
nues for all stations excluding the networks and their owned 
and operated stations was 10 per cent in 1954, contrasted with 15 
per cent in 1948, the last full year before the major impact of 
television. This constituted a substantial decrease from the 31- 
per cent margin existing in 1945, when new entry had been 
severely restricted during the war years. There are some indica- 
tions that the trend of profit margins has been downward even 
for identical stations since the Second World War. 

All of these data tend to confirm the expectation that when 
there is reasonably free entry into an industry, as there is in radio 
broadcasting, profit margins will tend over a time to decrease 
from the level originally needed to induce entry into the industry. 
But that they have settled to a level considered normal for the 
risks incurred in this type of enterprise is beyond empirical 
documentation. 

This brings us to one of the most common oversights in the 
arguments of many of those who consider broadcasting “too” 
profitable—those who consider the 10-per cent gross return 
earned by radio in 1954 as much too high a margin. I am talking 
about the large financial risk in broadcasting. Some of the risk 
is associated with the nature of the product sold—time and talent 
—an intangible good which is both a necessity and a luxury. 
Entertainment is the vital economic part of broadcasting, 
and it is subject to radical swings of public taste. Who, for 
example, would have guessed that 1955 would find the networks 
originating and securing a mass audience for productions which 
both entertain and educate such as Richard III, Omnibus, See 
It Now, and the large number of hour-long documentaries and 
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plays which have changed the face of television? The financial 
risks of programing are undoubtedly greatest for the networks 
which engage in large-scale innovation. 

Some of the risk is also due to the speed of technological 
change. In this connection, it is interesting to recall the following 
excerpt from the Report on Social and Economic Data prepared 
by the Engineering Department of the Federal Communications 
Commission in 1937: 


. . . The industry is confronted with rapid change, rapid obsolescence, 
and rapid new and renewed demands upon the enterprise, initiative, 
and capital of its members. There is always present the threat of 
sweeping changes in the technical base on which radio stands, as for 
example, such developments as television (page 22). 


Even some of the most solvent broadcasters refused to accept the 
risks that were entailed in adding television. The question of 
whether to equip a television station for local live color shows 
is a more current illustration. With such a fast moving tech- 
nology, countless decisions have to be made and one bad one 
can drain years of past profits. 

Many people seem to forget that television networks, their 
owned and operated stations, and all other television stations 
combined, suffered substantial losses in the not too distant past. 
It was not until 1951 that the networks and their owned and 
operated stations on a combined basis, broke into the black side 
of the video ledger. Even by the latest F.C.C. data covering the 
full year 1954, their combined gross profit margin (that is, before 
federal income tax) was less than 12 per cent of their gross 
revenues. At the same time, gross dollar profits earned by the 
networks from radio have been decreasing rapidly—a 22-per 
cent reduction between 1953 and 1954. Yet the networks are one 
of the few areas of broadcasting in which entry into the business 
is limited, at least temporarily, by the size of the capital invest- 
ment required and by spectrum limits on television stations which 
are potential network affiliates. 

The substantial profit margins of some pre-freeze television 
stations, the constant target for many outcries, are in large part 
due to the willingness of these broadcasters to take a tremendous 
financial risk when few others were so willing. After taking the 
risk, they received an unexpected blessing in the freeze initiated 
by the Federal Communications Commission. This was perfectly 
restricted entry, that is, no entry whatsoever. It enabled stations 
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established prior to the freeze to solve the problems typically 
associated with the establishment of new enterprises, without 
being compelled to worry about increasing competition for sales, 
and increasing competition which would boost the cost of their 
labor and materials. However, by 1954 the thaw had begun. 
Roughly three hundred post-freeze stations were on the air, or 
about triple the number of pre-freeze operations. As might be 
anticipated, the steady widening in profit margins which the 
pre-freeze stations had been registering (excluding the network 
owned and operated stations) came to a halt, and a slight 
narrowing of margins was experienced. It is conceivable that 
the sharp economic upswing during 1955 may have widened 
these margins again; but it still seems reasonable to anticipate 
that, as television matures, its profit margins will reveal the same 
initial growth and subsequent decline which is characteristic of 
most industries. 

There is still another reason why profits cannot be main- 
tained at an abnormal level even where entry into broadcasting 
may be temporarily restricted. A radio or television station com- 
petes for revenue not only with its counterparts in broadcasting 
but with all other advertising media. Although a different form 
of competition, the effect on profits is just as real. The recent 
strike of Detroit newspapers by some of the printing crafts offered 
broadcasters in the auto capital a clear-cut example of what 
happens to their revenues when some of their intermedia 
competition is suddenly eliminated. 
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We have now sketched the economic significance to broad- 
casters of free or restricted entry into the industry. What is the 
effect on labor—the major factor of production utilized by broad- 
casters? In those areas of broadcasting where entry is somewhat 
limited and, @ fortiori, profit margins have the opportunity of 
being above normal, it seems reasonable to expect that wages 
may be higher than in the many broadcast situations where the 
tendency is to normal profits. Certainly there is less pressure 
on station management to cut costs where profit margins are 
unusually high. 

As already noted, restricted entry and the possibility of 
above normal profits tend to be found primarily in large-market 
television operations. Since this is the same area where pressures 
of unionization, relatively tighter supplies of labor, and higher 
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standards of living are strongest, there is every reason to expect 
that the wage for a given job will be comparatively high. This 
is precisely the situation that exists. For example, recently com- 
pleted wage surveys prepared by the National Association of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters reveal that in September, 1955, 
the average gross weekly wage for television technicians was 
almost $140 in metropolitan areas of more than one million 
population. The corresponding figure for radio during February, 
1955, was less than $110. 

Again, it must be remembered that even where entry into 
broadcasting is reasonably free, as it is in almost all radio markets, 
the financial risks of broadcasting are sufficiently high to yield 
a profit margin that compares favorably with many other indus- 
tries. Thus, the average wage of $66 paid to technicians by the 
radio station in markets of less than ten thousand population is 
generally as high or higher than the weekly pay check for com- 
parably skilled non-supervisory jobs in such small localities. In 
a recent arbitration hearing concerning a large radio-television 
station in the Southwest, it was noted that the $115 wage being 
paid to both the radio and television technicians far surpassed 
the $93 average wage paid, in the same market, to tool and 
die makers—the highest skilled hourly rated job in most 
manufacturing industries. 

The public also has a very real stake in broadcasting. What 
is the effect of normal but relatively wide profit margins on the 
listener and viewer? Again, the answer seems evident. More 
money is available to provide better programing. However the 
word “better” is defined, the broadcaster is generally in a position 
where he can and does experiment with the nature and quality 
of his programing. Would a network spend $500,000 on a 
single and essentially educational program while it was losing 
money? Is color equipment going to be installed under the same 
conditions? Most managers of business cannot afford to make 
radical cost-increasing innovations while in a period of financial 
adversity. And, more important, if the long-term outlook is not 
reasonably bright, how can a broadcaster afford to provide non- 
profit public-service programing? The Federal Communications 
Commission requires him to meet certain public-service standards, 
but the letter and spirit of these standards are two vastly different 
matters. A healthy profit margin plays a large part in providing 
the opportunity for improvements in programing. 
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Now let us try to tie together our analysis of the nature of 
new entry into the business of broadcasting: 


First, wherever entry in broadcasting is significantly limited, there 
is an opportunity for a more than normal profit situation. With few 
exceptions, restricted entry exists only on the network level and in 
some television markets. It is due to the temporary factors of space 
in the spectrum and to large financial investments. 

Second, to the extent that abnormal profit margins exist in the 
sheltered areas of broadcasting, they are undoubtedly reduced by 
competition from other media. 

Third, the size of profit margins, whether they be normal or 
abnormal, tends to be somewhat larger than in other industries where 
less financial risk is incurred. 

Fourth, a relatively wide profit margin in broadcasting tends to 
yield both a relatively high wage level and programing which is more 
in the public interest than it might otherwise be. 


Another fundamental economic characteristic of broadcast- 
ing is that the product which is sold—time and talent—is rarely 
homogeneous. With few exceptions, no two stations have the 
same product to sell. Two broad factors account for this 
differentiation. 

First, there are engineering differences between stations due 
to different frequency or channel, different geographical location, 
different power, and differences in the height or directional 
aspects of antennas. All of these items can be called locational 
differences since, by virtue of a governmental decision or by dint 
of one’s own ingenuity, each station in a particular market will 
generally have a different potential audience. In some cases, the 
variation may be tremendous such as a full-time 50-kilowatt 
station as compared to a daytimer with one kilowatt of power. 
In other situations, the differences are minute. 


The second factor which differentiates the broadcaster’s 
product is the nature and quality of programing. Even assuming 
no locational differences in potential audience, one period of time 
on two different stations cannot be called the same product 
because of the difference in the nature and quality of programing. 
These differences will subsequently be referred to as quality 
differences. A midmorning disc jockey on Station A is, almost 
by definition, different from his counterpart on Station B. He 
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appeals to a size and type of audience rarely identical to that 
served by the platter spinner at Station B. 

Because competing broadcasters rarely sell the same product, 
the prices that competing broadcasters charge for their time and 
talent, even assuming the existence of all other elements of per- 
fect competition, will not necessarily tend toward uniformity. 
In other words, the rate cards of competing broadcasters will 
generally be different, and there will be no economic forces 
tending to eliminate these differences. They compete upon the 
basis of the locational and programing factors which determine 
their respective audiences. Although the rate cards of three 
comparable stations in one market may vary greatly, especially 
when the quoted and unquoted discount structure is considered, 
there is usually an underlying tendency toward uniformity in 
the cost per thousand of audience to the advertiser. The price 
which is significant to the economist and, over the long haul to 
all phases of the broadcasting industry, is not the quoted rate 
but the cost per thousand. 

What does a differentiated product mean to a broadcaster’s 
employees? Theoretically, wages for the same job within the 
same labor market will tend toward uniformity because of the 
competition among workers for jobs and because of the com- 
petition among employers for labor. The labor market for most 
non-talent occupations in broadcasting is roughly the area within 
which a worker can commute from his home. Consequently, it 
would be expected that wages for a particular job, within, say, 
a metropolitan area, would tend to equality over the long run. 
Note the term “wages,” as used here, includes all the conditions 
of employment, not just a dollar wage rate. 

A differentiated product probably does not upset the workings 
of labor-market theory except for the jobs which are typically 
labeled talent. For occupations like staff announcer and special- 
program announcer, wage differences among competing stations 
are substantial and are generally much greater than those for 
non-performers. This is in large measure due to the fact that 
these individuals are differentiating the time product which the 
broadcaster sells. This fact is reflected in a wage characteristic 
which is unique to broadcasting. I am referring to the payment 
of fees in addition to regular weekly salaries. Differences in fees 
among stations and even within the same station are considerably 
wider than differences in weekly salaries. Another rationale for 
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the magnitude of talent wage differentials is that the ladder to 
success for these “glamorous” jobs follows roughly the size of 
market in which a station is located. Since this means that the 
labor market for talent is not confined to a single local area, 
there is no reason to expect wage uniformity in that local area. 

The public’s interest in the fact that no two broadcasters 
sell the same product should be readily apparent. Differences 
between individuals in their likes and dislikes are no more pro- 
nounced anywhere than in the entertainment field, particularly 
in radio and television programs. Since this field of investigation 
rapidly takes us well beyond the province of economics, we think 
it sufficient to note that diversity in program fare is a much 
needed concomitant to a democratic system. 


The third basic economic characteristic of broadcasting is the 
fact that there are relatively few competing sellers in each market. 
Although there are approximately three thousand radio stations 
and four hundred and fifty television facilities, the effective area 
of competition is, essentially, the local-market area. For the 
moment we will assume that this proposition is valid. It will be 
examined in more detail later. 

With some exceptions, in large metropolitan areas there are 
rarely more than a dozen radio or television stations in any 
community. Even allowing for effective competition from sta- 
tions outside the local market, the number remains small. A small 
number of sellers (or stations) means that any economic action 
by one station within the local area of competition, such as raising 
or lowering its rates, will have an actual and reasonably im- 
mediate impact on the business of the other competing enterprise. 
This generally leads to a condition of instability. Frequent 
revision of rate cards, discounts, programing, and consequent 
pressures toward more efficient utilization of employees, equip- 
ment, and materials are common to broadcasting. They occur 
because the economic acts of competitors hurt, or, at the very least, 
are imagined to hurt—and generally before much time has 
elapsed. 

A small number of sellers in a market is a condition which 
can also lead to a uniform price. This might be the end result 
of a monopolistic condition sometimes called “oligopoly,” or 
imperfect competition. This is not the case in broadcasting. Here 
we must remember that, although there may be only three radio 
stations in a particular market, these three are faced with compe- 
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tition from outside their industry—from newspapers, billboards, 
magazines, and perhaps from their newborn son, television. 
Of even greater significance is the fact that the product 
is differentiated by the locational and quality factors noted earlier. 
This makes it more difficult for a broadcaster to know the real 
price being charged by his competitors—that is, cost per thousand. 
It also makes it more difficult for him to know his competitor’s 
operational costs. When the personally competitive nature of 
those who own and manage broadcast facilities is also considered, 
it should be evident why the survival of most broadcasting enter- 
prises depends on dynamic and aggressive station management. 
Like most participants in small businesses, it should also be 
evident why broadcasters are seldom, if ever, disposed to co- 
operate with one another in a manner which might be suspect 
under the anti-trust laws. 


The fourth economic characteristic of broadcasting which 
I want to discuss is the geographical nature of the product market 
in broadcasting. What is the scope of the market for the time 
which a broadcaster sells? Is it nation-wide or is it local? And 
what are the implications which can be drawn from an answer 
to this question? 

Many of the heated charges hurled at broadcasting during 
the last few months seem to make at least two tacit assumptions: 
that the bulk of all broadcast revenues are derived from the net- 
works, and that network revenues plus national spot sales tie all 
of broadcasting together into one big nation-wide market. I have 
yet to see a clear-cut statement of the effective area within which 
broadcasters compete. This may well be due to the failure to 
distinguish between the sources of revenue and the local-market 
audience which enables a broadcaster to tap these sources. 

By the term “product market” we mean that area within 
which broadcasters compete for revenues. Ford Motor Company 
competes for the sale of its cars throughout the country with all 
other automobile manufacturers. Like most manufacturing firms, 
it has a nation-wide product market. The local barber shop 
competes only with the barber shops in the town. It does not 
have to worry about losing business to barber shops in other 
towns. Barber shops, like most of the retail and service trades, 
have a market for their product which is distinctly local. I submit 
that broadcasting is primarily a local-product market industry— 
that the area within which broadcasters compete for revenues is 
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essentially the town, city, county, or metropolitan county area 
within which they and their audiences are located. The question 
of signal coverage may broaden this area somewhat, but it is not 
crucial to the central problem of whether broadcasting is a local 
or national product-market industry. 

Where the source of a broadcaster’s revenue and his audience 
are in approximately the same area, few will contend that broad- 
casting has a nation-wide product market. This is the case with 
that segment of a station’s revenues which is derived from local 
advertisers. In 1954, 65 per cent of all radio revenues and 34 per 
cent of all revenues from television came from local sources if 
the networks and their owned and operated stations are excluded 
from consideration. But revenue figures are misleading since the 
bulk of radio stations are small-size stations located in relatively 
small markets. According to unpublished F.C.C. data covering 
1954, 82 per cent of time sales made by radio stations outside 
metropolitan areas were secured from local advertisers. These 
smaller markets account for roughly two-thirds of all radio sta- 
tions and about 85 per cent of the 1,350 communities in which 
radio facilities are found. In television, the size of the local 
market does not seem to have a direct relationship with the 
percentage of total time sales derived from local sources, at least 
not until extremely small markets are considered. 


Now what about national spot revenues which come from 
sources essentially nation-wide in nature? Even here it will be 
argued that the area within which broadcasters compete is, at 
least in large part, the local area in which their audience resides. 

When a national advertiser such as Proctor and Gamble, or 
its advertising agency, decides to buy radio or television time in 
order to facilitate the sale of its product, it has to make certain 
decisions on the size of its advertising budget and how best to 
utilize this budget. To contend that national spot revenues mean 
that broadcasters located in different markets are in actual com- 
petition with one another, thereby making the product market 
nation-wide, it becomes necessary to show that the most signifi- 
cant decisions of national advertisers are those concerned with 
the time-buying choice of one station in one market versus 
another station in an altogether different market. Is the basic 
decision made by Proctor and Gamble one of buying time on 
Station A in New Orleans as opposed to the purchase of time on 
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Station B in Denver? I would suggest that this is rarely the 
central question. Of far more significance is the national sponsor’s 
choice between two different stations both within New Orleans 
or two different facilities both within Denver. Naturally, some 
choice has to be made as to which markets will be bought. But 
this decision frequently cannot be influenced by the individual 
broadcaster and his station representative. The decision may 
depend more on the amount and characteristics of the population 
in the local area than on the audience which a particular broad- 
caster can deliver. For example, how many national advertisers 
would avoid buying the New Orleans market and add their New 
Orleans advertising allocations to what they planned to spend in 
Denver, or buy time in ten small markets instead of New Orleans 
just because the cost per thousand was lower? In some ways, 
there is an analogy here with the manufacturer who is willing 
to take a subnormal profit on one product just so he will have 
a complete line to sell. So it is with the national advertiser whose 
principal aim is nation-wide distribution, and who may be will- 
ing to take what is a relative loss on his advertising dollar in 
order to secure such distribution. 

Even where nation-wide distribution is not vital, it is gen- 
erally more efficient to advertise in one large market with a 
higher cost per thousand than in thirty small towns where the 
costs of transportation and administrative costs of distribution 
are, in toto, much greater than any differential in advertising 
costs per thousand. In those situations where an advertiser wants 
to expand the market for his product, where two or more markets 
are identical in all the characteristics desired by the advertiser, and 
where transportation and all other administrative and distribution 
costs are roughly equal or do not outweigh the differential in 
advertising costs per thousand, the advertiser might make cost 
per thousand the criterion in his choice of markets. Needless to 
say, these situations are not very common. Consequently, we 
would argue that the market for broadcasters’ products is basically 
local even when their revenues are derived from national spot sales. 


What about network revenues? Is it not true in television 
that the national advertiser is concerned with the nation-wide 
program ratings given to particular shows? Certainly he is. But 
what we are really saying is that the individual station still has 
a local product market but is not competing, at least in the usual 
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sense, against the other television stations in the local area. The 
area of competition shifts to the networks whose markets are 
clearly nation-wide and not local. The competition between 
broadcasters is of a different nature. It is for network affiliation 
and, typically, for affiliation with a particular network. Generally 
speaking, network affiliations are not in a state of flux—constantly 
being severed and changed. But, over the long run, the oppor- 
tunity to obtain or to change an affiliation probably does have 
some competitive significance. Since I would not suggest that 
this long-run condition is of major importance, network revenues 
appear to be the one segment of broadcasting which dispute our 
contention that the product market for broadcasters is primarily 
local. 

Just how significant are these network revenues? In radio, 
they comprised 13 per cent of all time sales in 1955, according 
to estimates made by Broadcasting Yearbook. Calculations pre- 
pared by the Television Bureau of Advertising for the same year 
show that network revenues accounted for 45 per cent in tele- 
vision. Both of these figures include the networks and their 
owned and operated stations. If they are excluded, F.C.C. data 
show that in 1954 network revenues accounted for less than 7 per 
cent of radio-time sales and for only 22 per cent in television. 
The trend for this percentage figure has been sharply downward 
in radio and slightly downward, since 1952, in television. And, 
if we consider only the two-thirds of all radio stations which are 
located in non-metropolitan areas, network revenues comprise 
less than 3 per cent of total time sales. As in the case of local 
revenues, location of television stations in smaller markets does 
not seem to influence the percentage of revenues derived from 
the networks, at least until extremely small markets are con- 
sidered. If color television fulfills the expectations of many broad- 
casters in securing a larger share of retail advertising, it may 
mean that local revenues in television will become even more 
significant. In any event, network revenues are not a sufficient 
portion of most broadcasters’ pie to negate the view that the 
effective area of competition for most broadcasters is their local 
area. 

These rather lengthy remarks on the geographical scope of 
the product market in broadcasting point to the conclusion that 
broadcasting should be regarded as a local product-market in- 
dustry. The next question is obvious: So what? 
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Almost by definition, an economic analysis of industries with 
local product markets must proceed on the basis of local markets. 
Each market is reasonably well insulated from other markets. 
It is protected from intermarket competition for revenues. Unlike 
most of the manufacturing and mining industries where nation- 
wide or broad regional product markets prevail, there is no 
competitive force tending to make the price of the broadcasters’ 
product uniform among different markets. By price we mean a 
real or imagined cost per thousand rather than a dollar rate, since 
we have already noted that rate cards will not tend to be uniform 
even within the same market. It is extremely difficult to docu- 
ment empirically these intermarket price variations, even granted 
sufficient time and resources. Cost per thousand encompasses too 
many variables to make it susceptible to such a study. 

Just as cost per thousand may vary between local areas in 
local product-market industries like broadcasting, so do wages 
and salaries. Because there is no competition on price of the 
product between markets, there is no underlying economic force 
which might tend to equate the operating costs between stations 
in different markets. Furthermore, we have seen earlier that with 
the exception of performers, broadcast employees tend to compete 
against one another for jobs only within the area in which they 
can commute from home to work. Generally, they do not 
compete between markets. 

Unlike the question of intermarket differences in cost per 
thousand (or price of product), we do have a substantial amount 
of data which show that the price of labor in broadcasting is 
characterized by vast intermarket differences. Detailed wage 
surveys prepared by the National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters and covering 1955 reveal large inter- 
market wage differences for the same occupations and strong 
correlations between the population size of a market and wage 
levels. Although no definitive explanation exists for such correla- 
tion, it may be due to the limit placed on the outer size of a 
station by the size of the market and the fact that profit margins 
tend to be larger in larger stations. In other words, the ability 
to pay higher wages may be greater in the larger stations which 
can be economically supported only in the larger cities. And 
again, as noted earlier, tighter supplies of labor, stronger union- 
ization, and higher standards of living may conspire to compel 
station management to pay higher wages in larger cities. 
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This nation has one of the most heterogeneous populations 
in the world. Geographic differences in the tastes and attitudes 
of its peoples are too well known to this audience to require 
comment. Less realized, perhaps, is the réle played by the local 
nature of the broadcaster’s market in affording an opportunity 
to cater to these geographic differences. Of additional value to 
the public is the existence of many local laboratories for experi- 
mentation in both the programing and engineering aspects of 
broadcasting. 


A Summary of the Discussion 
By RALPH STEETLE 


N THE printed program Keith Tyler titles this summary 

“a creative interpretation.” It is in fact an “interpretation 

of creativity.” I will accept the responsibility of interpre- 

tation. As discussants, you produced the creative thoughts that 
emerge from six hours of applied effort. 

Much of what you say is based upon what you are. It is not 
necessary to read the roster of registrants to discover your indi- 
vidual backgrounds of experience, for you are revealed by your 
recorder’s notes. Some of you work in educational broadcasting 
stations. National audience perspective is contributed by the net- 
work personnel among you. The problems and aims of local 
commercial station operation are reflected in your summaries. 
The concern of agencies and groups for the discovery of and 
answer to human needs at all levels is even more apparent. 

That you are staunch individualists is proved not only by 
the warmly expressed views but also by your endurance of 
long sessions. As far as I can tell by watching a few of you in 
action, and reading your findings, the effort to include each of 
you in the discussions was successful. Your chairmen, discussion 
leaders, resource persons, and recorders were able to perform 
their functions well because of the caliber of both the discussants 
and the discussion. 

Those who planned this year’s Institute thought that no 
better way could be found to start it on its second twenty-five 
years than by engaging in searching discussion to clarify the réle 
of serious broadcasting in today’s world. Whether or not this was 
a wise choice could be determined only by what you thought and 
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said as your fifteen search parties pursued their mission. It is one 
man’s opinion that you lived up to your opportunities. 

Just as serious broadcasting in America draws its strength 
from the diversity of its sources, your alphabetical groups gave 
substance to their statements drawn from the variety of the 
contributors. For you did not fall into the outworn arguments 
of commercial versus non-commercial, and (bless you for this) 
showmanship versus content. You rejected the you or me concept 
in favor of the far more productive and complimentary you and 
me. You achieved unity rather than conformity. 


There must be a thousand alternative ways of outlining the 
questions raised, the statements offered, and the conclusions 
reached. You raised the question of the responsibility of both 
broadcaster and listener in realizing the rdle of serious broadcast- 
ing. You spent some time on the needs to be served by broadcasting, 
and you pondered the question of how and by whom these needs 
are to be determined. You recognized a human apathy toward 
fulfilling these needs and discussed methods of replacing apathy 
with awareness. 

Then, given a recognition of need, you asked what the 
broadcaster must do in answer. You spent a great amount of 
your six hours profitably discussing what might be termed philo- 
sophic how-do-you-do-it’s. What is the relationship of serious 
broadcasting to the formation or control of public opinion? What 
is the serious broadcaster’s attitude toward controversy? You 
were stimulated by the remarks of Siepmann and Lasswell about 
conformity, and you examined this concept at length. You dis- 
cussed the recipients of serious broadcasting and raised the 
question of minority versus majority audiences; and finally, you 
examined briefly the réle of serious broadcasting, television in 
particular, in formal education. 


What is the responsibility of the broadcaster as you see it? He 
must assist with the business of life; he should program so as to 
encourage people to think rather than to confirm what they already 
believe. (Parenthetically, several of you believe that Edward 
Murrow typifies the best of this sort of treatment.) A strong and 
logical concern with the rdéle of the individual continually crops 
out in your discussion of responsibility. You define serious broad- 
casting as a major effort to enlighten the individual. There is the 
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obligation to inform, guide, stimulate, and motivate each indi- 
vidual to a definite kind of action; to develop a sense of direction, 
to gain a feeling of personal involvement and responsibility. 
You recognize, in keeping with the “you and me” philosophy 
mentioned earlier, that both educational and commercial stations 
share the responsibility for serious broadcasting. While this is 
the prime reason for the existence of the educational station, the 
commercial station also has a responsibility to its listeners and 
viewers. You could not escape the attempt to define programs 
that met with your understanding of serious broadcasting. Some 
broadened the definition to include the exposure theory of Pat 
Weaver as well as the sustained-series programing of more formal 
educational broadcasting. Some of you concluded that great pro- 
grams are those which introduce lightly and then follow through 
with a certain amount of depth analysis. 

It is important, you said, that every effort be made to 
determine the needs of the listening and viewing audiences. Here 
you talked about community needs as well as the abstract prob- 
lems that community living presents. You bespeak a need for 
using all of the known methods of sampling knowledge, opinions 
and attitudes and the like, and then you indicate that there are 
times when the broadcaster, unarmed by results of formal re- 
search, should take calculated risks and produce programs in 
areas where he senses a need. 

What is the relationship of serious broadcasting to public 
opinion? Most of the discussants felt that broadcasters should 
not set out to mold public opinion, but should strive to equip 
the individual with knowledge and understanding so that his 
contribution to public opinion could be an informed one. While 
the right to editorialize from the broadcaster’s point of view was 
supported, major emphasis was placed upon programing of a 
purpose and caliber to enable the viewer or listener to do his 
own editorializing. 

Your discussions of controversy might well be labeled “con- 
troversy comes of age.” A few years ago, Institute deliberations 
on this topic tended to be non-controversial. When you were 
younger in Institute attendance years, you approached this subject 
gingerly and even delicately. Your discussions centered around 
the question of whether or not you should carry controversial 
programs on your stations. If you did present controversial issues, 
what were the best techniques for protecting yourselves against 
the bad results that were sure to follow your brave attempts? 
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This was the high-water mark of your boldness in other days. 

The current discussions show that, while you understand 
that controversy for controversy’s sake has little significance, 
you firmly believe that no station in today’s world can afford 
to avoid the discussion of issues that are likely to create contro- 
versy. You recognize the fact that there are subject areas that 
can be more effectively handled in local rather than in national 
programs. By and large you are attracted by debate that en- 
lightens rather than inflames. You agree that new ideas and 
controversy frequently accompany each other and believe that 
serious broadcasting has an obligation to present issues of 
importance despite possible problems arising out of their 
presentation. 

Much of the discussion contrasted controversy and conform- 
ity, for it was felt that fear of controversy would force us toward 
conformity. Conformity, you feel, does not air problems but only 
perpetuates them. Throughout your statements there is a recur- 
ring plea for the attainment or strengthening of an atmosphere 
that permits a freedom to conform or not to conform, since it 
is argued that conformity retards our search for the truth and 
tends to weaken our democracy. You believe that one defense 
against the ills of conformity is a healthy discussion of a con- 
troversial nature. Controversial questions can be approached 
with respect, dignity, and a sincere desire on the part of both 
broadcaster and listener to arrive at a conclusion that is right 
and fair. 


While emphasizing the fact that serious programing must 
meet the needs of the audience, there were diverse points of view 
expressed as to the composition and size of this target audience. 
The old questions of minority versus majority interests were 
re-examined. Some felt that since much of the programing in 
the mass media was popular entertainment material, attractive to 
a wide audience, the serious broadcaster must seek out those 
kaleidoscopic minorities of interest not otherwise served. Op- 
ponents of this view held that we should not attempt to reach 
only the educated. Our obligation is to the uneducated as well. 
These viewpoints are not as antagonistic as they may seem. 
There was the belief that serious broadcasting can be directed 
to specialized small group interests and, “without diluting the 
program content, it can be so designed as to attract a larger 
audience.” All agreed that there may be no merit in small 
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audiences just because they are small. Here the techniques of 
audience promotion were brought into the discussions. The in- 
volvement of community groups and organizations in making 
known the availability of serious programs was an important 
suggestion. 


You examined broadcasting and formal education. In par- 
ticular, you discussed the rdéle of television in education. In the 
light of the crisis in our schools, you wondered whether television 
would alleviate some of the shortages in teachers and facilities. 
Some of you thought that television might enable a teacher to 
teach more children, others thought that it would improve the 
quality of instruction. Some worried about the effects of television 
on the teacher-child relationship. Because of the growing num- 
bers of schools using television, the groups recognized the need 
for continuing experimentation and research in this field. 


Your statements give testimony to your belief that serious 
broadcasting does have an important réle in today’s world. One 
group speaks for all when it says that experience thus far has 
demonstrated that serious broadcasting can: develop wisdom, 
understanding, and judgment; awaken latent interest; emphasize 
moral and spiritual values; improve levels of taste and apprecia- 
tion; inform the public on issues; present problems involving 
human relationships; train in vocational competence; contribute 
to health and safety; and interpret community activities, groups, 
and agencies. 

It was the general consensus that it was important to learn 
more about the audiences you reach. You tend to ignore ratings 
and are not sufficiently interested in audience research. You must 
develop an understanding of major areas of knowledge repre- 
sented among the audience rather than centering your effort 
only upon instruction. One suggestion was that you take 
samplings of audience reaction to your different programs; still 
another, that you show your leadership in conceiving new ideas 
constantly. But the definite conclusion was that you must know 
your audience if you are to do the job. 

On the subject of responsibility for serious programing, two 
suggestions are worth quoting: one, that the serious programing 
be undertaken by these five groups that would share all respon- 
sibilities—industry, church, government, broadcasting industry, 
and the educators. The second suggestion was that next year’s 
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Institute incorporate in its invitations a wider audience from the 
commercial broadcasting field, including sponsors, in order that 
through discussion groups, there can be serious exchange of 
problems. 

Many pointed out that the “how to” be minimized and con- 
centration placed on the “what to” as a way of keeping objectives 
in better focus. 


Finally, what were your reactions to this year’s Institute? 
Among the comments volunteered were these: we appreciated 
our concern with the “big problems” rather than with the 
mechanics, and, what was more important, our concern with 
what might be done about them; discussion in the three sessions 
clarified individual thinking and provided an opportunity for 
new ideas to jell; discussion provided an awakening of interest 
in possibilities for programing in my immediate locality in terms 
of the interests of the people within the community, rather 
than to leave to national programs the solutions of such problems. 

Your interpreter has had the travail and the pleasure of read- 
ing forty-five documents submitted by fifteen groups. Much that 
was said wisely and well has not been retold here this morning. 
You yourselves have the qualities you seek in the good broad- 
caster. Your papers show a lively curiosity about what is 
important. You make few generalizations that are not well 
founded. You draw no one-point curves, for you recognize the 
areas where you have need of more knowledge as readily as 
you contribute fact and opinion based upon your backgrounds 
of experience. Like good communicators—you have thought like 
a wise man and spoken in the language of the people. 


Implications for the Broadcaster 
By RICHARD PACK 


Mi ASSIGNMENT, as I interpret it, has special reference to 


the commercial broadcaster. Actually all of us are in the 
same business; we deal with the same media. We are 

all broadcasters. 
As a commercial broadcaster, I like to come to the Institute 
for Education by Radio-Television. I have come many times. I 
learn by coming. Perhaps I am one of those rare persons who 
serve as a bridge between two areas—educational broadcasting 
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and commercial broadcasting. I am a “fugitive” from noncommer- 
cial radio. I began my broadcasting career in 1938 at Station 
WNYC in New York with Morrey Novik and Sy Siegel. There 
I learned a great deal about the craft and a deep respect for the 
communications media. 

The problem of getting more commercial broadcasters to 
attend these meetings concerns me deeply. Until six or seven 
years ago the meetings of this Institute were attended by scores 
of people from commercial broadcasting—from networks and 
stations—many of them were of high level. They are not here 
now. I think it is a grave mistake that they have stopped 
attending. 

However, there are some valid reasons for their absence. 
Many who attended in the past went home bruised, battered, and 
scarred. They were subjected by some of you to a barrage of 
criticism—destructive, hostile, and sometimes personal. It some- 
times seemed that the focus of a meeting was not constructive or 
creative, as it is now, but rather an opportunity to “beat someone 
over the head.” This temporary hostility changed a long time 
ago, but this is the image that many commercial broadcasters 
still have of the Institute. 

Some commercial broadcasters have not been clear about the 
purpose of the meetings of the Institute. I assume that they are 
not closed little meetings for educators and representatives from 
service groups. Some commercial broadcasters go to a few clinic 
sessions and say, “Gee, that was dull stuff! I’m not interested in 
in-school broadcasting for seven-year-olds.” Educators will have 
to tell them what the purpose is, explain that the Institute is for 
everybody, that it is concerned with all facets of serious broad- 
casting. 


Broadcasters—commercial or educational—should not be 
afraid of criticism. Further, the commercial broadcaster and the 
educator can learn from each other. The broadcaster should learn 
what the educators are thinking. He may not agree with all of it, 
but he will agree with some of it. He cannot ignore it. 

Some silly myths must be destroyed: that educators are “egg- 
heads” and “long-hairs” and frustrated commercial people; that 
commercial broadcasters are crass, craven people trying for the 
“fast buck.” Broadcasters read books, have been to school, and 
are essentially like educators. So, let us remove these rigid, 
arbitrary, vicious barriers which separate us. 
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Broadcasters can learn from educators, among other things, 
a greater respect for content, for point of view. The educator can 
learn from the commercial broadcaster a greater respect for 
technique. He can learn to use showmanship. (This does not 
mean “gimmicks.”) By “showmanship” I mean taking an idea, 
a concept, or some content, and casting it in such form, through 
use of effective techniques, as to make it exciting and stimulating, 
as to produce the greatest impact. It means using those techniques 
which will most effectively clarify or drive home the basic ideas. 


What has happened to radio in this conference? There is 
such a concentration on television that it frightens me. This is 
a deplorable trend. At Westinghouse Broadcasting we believe 
deeply and firmly in radio as a great persuasive mass medium. 
We think it is a good business with a great future. We are doing 
everything we can to promote it and improve its programing. 

Television should be developed to its maximum. It should be 
given the attention, the money, the care, and the “know-how” it 
deserves. It probably is the most important mass medium. But do 
not turn your backs on radio. It still has tremendous influence. 

The number of people from educational groups and service 
agencies coming to us to present program ideas and projects for 
radio constantly dwindles. They are hurting themselves. They 
are missing good time on radio in which they might reach 
millions of people. When you reach a person with an idea, it 
goes down deep into him, into his mind and being. He cares 
not whether the idea came from radio or television. Very often 
the mind’s eye is more powerful than that of the camera. While 
sight with sound is more persuasive, there are many things that 
can better be told, better be sold, by radio. The program, You 
Are There, is an example. It is a rather poor television show, 
but a great radio program. 


Let us now consider exposure to new ideas as a means to 
education and culture. This concept was brought into prominence 
by Pat Weaver, one of the great creative minds in the communi- 
cations industry, but I would take issue on what I would call an 
overselling of the exposure idea. You cannot do a continuing 
effective job of education simply by passing out cultural cookies. 
You know how it is done. In the middle of a great commercial 
extravaganza you place little tidbits of culture; you give the 
people a lollypop here and there, patting them on the head. At 
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Mr. Weaver’s level this is not the intent, but at the level of the 
working producer and director, overworked and harrassed, this 
is the easy way to get credit for virtue. For lazy, unthinking 
producers this scheme is a kind of do-it-yourself culture kit. 

Personally, I do not believe anyone is educated to a great 
appreciation for music because Liberace plays Chopin, nor is 
anyone educated to appreciate ballet because Hanya Holm or 
Agnes de Mille does a short bit—“bit” is the great word. “We'll 
do a culture bit.” “We'll put a bit into Pinky Lee.”. One of the 
great contributions of American radio to our culture in the last 
thirty years has been raising the level of the musical taste of the 
American people. The millions of records of serious music sold 
today may be attributed in large part to the influence of radio. 
But this did not take place because the first movement of the 
Warsaw Concerto was inserted in the middle of Martin Block’s 
Make Believe Ballroom. It happened because the NBC Symphony 
played week after week, year after year on radio; because the 
New York Philharmonic was scheduled by CBS week after 
week, year after year; and because local stations broadcast serious 
music on records year in and year out. 

We must not get so far ahead of the audience with cultural 
material, narrow and specialized, that when we look around, no 
one is following. But, on the other hand, we must not under- 
estimate the appreciation of the audience and hence sugar-coat 
the program too much. 


We must develop a sense of the importance of stimulating 
continued interest. We try in projecting a new program, such as 
Bergen Evans on radio, not to let the program’s influence stop 
when it is off the air. In the case of Evans, we asked the co- 
operation of public libraries. They set up Bergen Evans book- 
shelves as recommended reading for each program and gave 
local publicity. It is the job of all educational broadcasters, once 
a program series is agreed upon, to collect ideas on extending 
the listener’s interest in it. They should ask themselves: How 
can we promote this series? How can we persuade people to 
watch or listen to this program? 

Commercial broadcasters look to educational broadcasters 
for help in finding new talent—not just performing talent, but 
production and executive talent as well. We hope we can find 
it more and more among the educational stations and the depart- 
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ments of radio and television at the colleges and universities. 
Ben Hudelson from our Boston station is an ex-school teacher 
and Bill Dempsey, who was with a university, came as educa- 
tional director and has just been promoted to program director 
at Station KPIX. We think that the kind of thoughtful, idealistic 
people who are concerned with content and with the effective 
use of the communications media can be found in the univer- 
sities. We can use more of them, and we hope to find them. 

We have much in common in facing the problem of new 
talent. Take your problem of determining which professor can 
best do a Shakespeare program, or an art program, keeping in 
mind how to avoid stepping on the toes of the department chair- 
man who wants to do the show. I have told our program people 
at Westinghouse stations that if Northwestern University can 
produce a Bergen Evans, there must be a mine of performing 
talent in the colleges and universities of this country. We program 
people must recognize that fine line between the great scholar 
and the great teacher. We want those who have the personality 
to communicate, to reach out of the set, to touch the viewer, to 
seize his attention. Every college must have at least one persuasive 
personality. There are dozens of Baxters, Evans’, and academic 
Fulton Sheens. Let us find them and share them. 


I am impressed that educational television stations have been 
serving, in some measure, as a sort of farm system for commercial 
broadcasting. Examples are the young man from the St. Louis 
station now at CBS on Let’s Take a Trip, Dr. Spock, and an NBC 
children’s program on Saturday mornings from the Pittsburgh 
educational station. Together we can tackle the talent problem: 
How to find talent? How to develop it? How to utilize it? 

We also face a common problem in making wise use of 
whatever funds are at our disposal. You may have $50 for a 
program, we may have $2,500, and a network may have $100,000. 
But the problem is to take what we have and, by creativeness, 
imagination, resourcefulness, using new techniques, and effective 
simplicity, do a good program. Showmanly persuasive programs 
can be done on small budgets. Indeed, we have found many 
ways to do great things with one camera. Let us explore these 
things together. 

I think the commercial broadcaster can help the educational 
broadcaster on promotion. It is possible to have a good program 
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with a fairly large audience maximum and yet be achieving only 
a small audience. This can be markedly increased by promotion 
and publicity. It is much easier to promote an educational pro- 
gram than any other because of the large backlog of good will. 
People will provide many services free. 

Finally, the commercial broadcaster might teach the educa- 
tional broadcaster a little bit about getting along with sponsors. 
We have become experts, bruised at times, in dealing with the 
sponsors. You may have similar problems with a dean, a presi- 
dent, a trustee, or a football coach, so perhaps we could help. 

A great many of us at the networks and at the local stations 
consider broadcasting a very serious medium. We like to meet 
with you here and in our communities, working together, agree- 
ing and disagreeing, but all of us putting our combined creative 
energies behind our common purpose. 


Implications for the Educator 
By EDGAR DALE 


HIS conference has presented careful analyses, spirited in- 

junctions, and illuminating ideas. Certainly most of us 

realize that there is always a discrepancy between profession 
and performance, between the stated ideal and its transference 
into practice. There are several reasons why this is so. Let us 
discuss them briefly as we think about the meaning of this con- 
ference to teachers and educational administrators. 

It is not always clear what one is to do when one is 
asked “to expand horizons,” “to be a courageous leader,” “to 
live a fuller life,” “to transcend circumstance,” “to associate with 
excellence,” “to be intelligently non-conformist,” “to live rather 
than to exist.” I do not mean that these are meaningless or even 
vague suggestions. Certainly every person who heard them made 
some application, perhaps at once, to his own job and circum- 
stance. But, for further stimulation, let me, both as an individual 
and as a composite person, share with you the specific actions 
that occur to me. 

In the first place, we must define more clearly the responses 
we expect from broadcasting. What real change is a series of 
programs supposed to make or initiate in the mind and heart 
of the viewer or listener? What do we mean when we use the 
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phrase “exposure to excellence”? Is it an exposure in depth? 
Is it a “once over lightly,” or as Mr. Pack might say, “once over 
too lightly”? Or is it the complete range between the two? 

There is a flurry of excitement these days about the use of 
television as a means of meeting the teacher shortage. Such 
television teaching could be “exposure in depth.” I assume there 
would be system, continuity, and increasing depth. It would be 
necessary to view the programs regularly and consecutively as in 
following any course. But a warning is in order. 

Exposure alone, usually, is not enough. The quality of a 
person’s thinking can be improved by making excellent ideas 
available in the form of clear exposition. The textbook served this 
function outstandingly in this country. With relatively inex- 
perienced teachers and inadequate normal schools, the textbook 
provided a guide to what was to be taught. Unlike a broadcast 
program, a textbook is relatively self-contained. It includes prob- 
lems and other means for self-evaluation. But this broad guidance 
is not easily given in a radio or television program which depends 
upon sporadic tuning in; yet for serious broadcasting to be effec- 
tive there must be interaction. The consumer must be given 
opportunity to react—to have his responses, his judgments and 
his solutions evaluated—so that he may learn where he has under- 
stood and where he has gone astray. People are not educated 
merely by supplying a stimulus. They must be prepared before- 
hand, they must be guided, and their reactions must be appraised. 

So we may sometimes deceive ourselves concerning the great 
possibilities of educational television. It is my belief that the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education may have set higher ideals in 
this matter than can be achieved. Alvin C. Eurich, director of 
this Fund, for example, maintained in a recent article that there 
was no teacher shortage and that by using more effectively such 
existing facilities as television and other audio-visual aids, we 
could educate as well as we need without an increase in taxes.’ 
I think this is unsound! It is based on the assumption that teach- 
ing is merely presentation. Presentation, while important, is only 
the first step. We must see more clearly the total educational 
process. 

What is needed is a classification of the specific kinds of 
reactions desired—an educational taxonomy. We must be much 


1“We Have Teachers Enough—Right Now,” Farm Journal and Country Gentle- 
men, LXXX (March, 1956), pp. 39-41. 
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more specific about the kinds of results we want from broad- 
casts. Otherwise we cannot prescribe a television series here or 
a radio series there. Without clear-cut goals we have no focus. 
In community broadcasting we must diagnose the strong spots 
and the weak spots and plan the specific results desired. 


In the second place, broadcasting is only a part of the total 
educational process. We must do more adult education, discus- 
sion programs of the kind done in relation to radio broadcasts 
in San Bernardino. Here an essay relating to the discussion topic 
is printed in the local papers. The many discussion groups get 
together informally with the broadcast and the essay as the basis 
for the give-and-take of the participants. This is guided interaction. 
Our responsibility as educators is not just to make programs avail- 
able, but to find out the kinds of programs needed, plan a broad 
approach with guided interaction, and provide for a series of 
follow-up activities. A successful television or radio program can- 
not stand by itself. It is an event in time with preparatory arrange- 
ments, concomitant activities, and follow-up experiences. 

Commercial broadcasting may have some interesting sug- 
gestions for securing interaction. Some newspapers sponsor 
weekly quiz programs based on current happenings, and this 
presumably leads to increased newspaper reading. Perhaps the 
educational broadcasters could arrange for newspapers to carry 
self-testing activities based on educational broadcasts. Or the 
broadcaster could prepare such tests to be available on request. 
These might appraise the viewer’s knowledge of the Middle East 
in relation to a program series on this troubled area. Certainly, 
simple tests could be made available to help people interested 
in language, native or foreign, to test their vocabularies regularly. 
Or pre- and post-tests of understanding could be developed in 
relation to outstanding Shakespearian productions. Indeed, in 
fields like the social and physical sciences, tests even of critical 
thinking can be utilized. 

Experimentation in building self-testing devices into the 
radio and television programs themselves is needed. At intervals 
throughout a program the broadcaster might present a problem 
requiring careful thinking so that the listener-viewer might check 
the adequacy of his solution with that of the presumed expert. 
Certainly self-appraisal after the program can be provided for 
through printed materials distributed by the broadcaster or 
printed in newspapers or by setting problems in the broadcast 
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to be worked out after the broadcast and compared with solutions 
given in the subsequent broadcast. 


Third, we must plan for action following the broadcasts. 
There is the danger that we assume that information itself has 
power, but it has power only when legs are provided. We provide 
legs only by helping people develop ideas. Ideas themselves can- 
not be transmitted. A stimulus can be communicated which 
activates a person to create his own idea. Indeed, as Nietzsche 
once said, “Many a man fails to become a thinker for the sole 
reason that his memory is too good.” 

An idea will motivate action in some direction. If we suc- 
cessfully communicate, there will be response. But, as our speakers 
have pointed out, there is the danger that response may be 
inhibited or blocked by the current tendency toward conformity. 
We keep our eye on the eight ball. We hold our noses to the 
grindstone to sharpen their acuity in detecting possible danger 
ahead. We worry so much about the alleged or real enemy at 
the gate that we fail to see our friend at the door. Our motto 
seems to be, I came, I saw, I concurred. Indeed, blocking of 
action may extend to the refusal to take a position. Too many 
of us are like the person who refused to take a stand on desegre- 
gation because of religious grounds. “I am a devout coward,” he 
said. 

Is broadcasting itself becoming conformist? Such a question 
cannot be answered. Rather the issue is, How fast shall change 
occur? This is the problem underlying desegregation. The rate 
of change is an issue in every society and was critical long before 
desegregation became a problem. Change, of course, we must. 
Chief Justice Warren, speaking recently at the University of 
Illinois, said that only change is enduring. Too rapid change 
may result in temporary reversals or blockings. Too slow a 
change, or the attempt to prevent change altogether, has often 
resulted in revolution. Revolution is disorderly change but evo- 
lution is orderly change. It would seem logical, then, to use the 
instruments of mass communication to accelerate evolution. 

The airing of intelligent controversy on radio and television 
is one way to assist democratic evolution. Youth discussion as 
well as adult forums are important. But we should strive to tie 
our forums more closely to other enterprises—relate our youth 
discussions to the school curriculum, our adult forums to 
community institutions and activities. 
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Not all controversy is political. A discussion of fluoridation, 
a hot issue in many communities, may give young people en- 
lightenment into some of the reactionary thinking always present 
in any society. Not all non-conformity is forward looking! 


In the fourth place we must, as Mr. Siepmann suggested, 
express ideas in images that can be understood. This includes 
both words and pictures, in radio and television. We must not use 
specialized jargon. College broadcasters should avoid putting their 
best footnote forward, turn off the facets, quit implementing, as- 
sume rather than make an assumption, stop proroguing parlia- 
ment, explain what they mean by defectors, relax use of détente 
and welcome rapprochement but use a different word. I found 
all these terms in recent broadcasts. Similar examples can be 
found in the fields of health, of social work, and many 
others. Like Carl Sandburg we should be concerned about the 
“abracadabra boys.” 

Immediately some will say, “You want to talk down to your 
audience—to speak at a level distasteful to them.” Of course I 
do not. I want people to learn new words and expressions, to 
grow mentally. But, more important, I want to expose large 
numbers of people to excellence and to the clear exposition of 
critical issues. If Edward R. Murrow can talk to the average 
man so that he can understand, so can the specialists. Are there, 
then, to be no programs for the intellectual minority? Of course, 
but let us not create the minority or decrease its size by lack 
of clarity! 

We should not be afraid to be popular. This is often a worry 
of the professor. He is ambivalent in this matter—afraid he is 
going to be popular and afraid he is not. You will remember 
that Ben Jonson criticized Shakespeare for playing for the plaudits 
of the crowd. The fact that many people like something is 
not proof of its excellence. Neither, however, is it proof of its 
mediocrity. 


Fifth, we have the responsibility to develop critical audiences. 
Someone has said that you cannot have great writers without 
great readers. Nor can you, I believe, have great television pro- 
grams without great viewers. There is something unfair about 
the idea that the total burden for program excellence is upon 
the broadcaster. Part is shared by the listener-viewer. Broadcaster 
and consumer must understand each other and work together. 
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Educational broadcasters must study their audiences more 
carefully and systematically. More qualitative research is needed. 
We still tend to count noses rather than minds. Is it better to 
have ten million giving half their attention than five million or 
even one million really alive and intently absorbing a program? 
Qualitative research should give attention to appraising the in- 
tensity, the depth, of reaction. It might study techniques for 
linking broadcaster and the listener-viewer. We must not blindly 
worship quantitative data without critical attention to the methods 
by which they were collected. Sometimes the use of the shrewd 
and sophisticated observer is more fruitful than the mechanical, 
impartial survey. 


Finally, how do we develop critical viewing and listening? 
What are the techniques of getting audiences to compare, to 
contrast, to evaluate? Audiences must learn to know a good 
program when they hear or see one and to actively search out 
such programs. To these matters we must give increased attention. 

We may well reflect upon the statement made by Mr. 
Cassirer, that we, in the United States, are creating patterns of 
broadcasting for the world. Our great purpose, after all, is to 
communicate, to share in common. Basically, this means that we 
aim to share the cultural and intellectual wealth that has been 
developed by the family of mankind. All communicators, es- 
pecially those in television, may well heed the advice given at 
least two thousand years ago: “Write the vision and make it 
plain upon tables, that he may run that readeth it.” 


The Voice Visits: Personal Impressions 
of the Soviet Union and Poland 
By EUGENE H. KING 


KNEW that my visit to the Soviet Union and Poland would 
l be an emotional experience of some importance to me, and 

I therefore determined to keep a journal of my travels. Every- 
thing I did, everyone with whom I spoke, are all reflected in it, 
and I am quoting from the journal. From Berlin I took Aeroflot, 
the Soviet airline, to Moscow, and here my journal begins. 


The plane taking me to Moscow was perfectly fitted out. Tea 
and cookies were served on the plane. The flight log was passed back 
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just the way you would get it on American airliners. In Russian and 
in English, those were the two languages: “Your captain is so-and-so, 
your co-pilot is so-and-so, ground speed is such-and-such. Anything 
we can do to help you we will.” That sort of thing. 

We had lunch at Vilna, the first stop in the Soviet Union, at the 
airport in a very nice restaurant. Lunch consisted of red caviar, 
chicken soup, chicken, rice, carrots and peas, fruit compote, and coffee. 

I have been in Moscow two days. I have heard the Voice of 
America (VOA) twice. Our English-language programs are not 
jammed; the VOA Russian programs are jammed, but they were 
fairly intelligible three out of the eight days I was there. English 
news comes right in. 

Ambassador Bohlen made a remark to me at luncheon, which 
seems to symbolize Russia today. He said, “Boy, they don’t make 
purges today the way they used to when mother was alive.” 

There may be discontent in Moscow, but it is not visible on the 
surface. The people at the Embassy say that more and more goods 
are on the shelves of the stores. People are better dressed, too. There 
is still the feeling of a huge concentration camp, however. The In- 
tourist girl, in speaking of her knowledge of English said to me, “IJ 
have never been out.” I heard that time and time again. People would 
say, “I have not been out,” as though it were a jail. 

The department stores are jammed—like a New York subway 
rush. People line up at the counters for meat, for soup, for Lenin’s 
tomb, for churches, for theater tickets, for ice-cream cones—sold at 10° 
below zero and still they buy them. 

The prices are astronomical on the false American exchange. The 
specifics on that exchange were four rubles to the dollar: the real 
exchange would be more in the nature of sixteen rubles to the dollar. 
Some prices might be of interest: 


A jar of jam, which I saw in a store, was eleven rubles. At my hotel, 
a plate of borsch, 5 rubles 60 kopecks. A 7-inch television set marked 
down to 1,900 rubles. A washing machine, as tall as a large trash 
basket, 840 rubles. A tea kettle, 40 rubles. A woman’s blouse of horrible 
quality, 220 rubles. A Zym car, a sort of cross between a Pontiac and 
a Buick, 40,000 rubles (that is about $10,000), but I saw a lot of them 
on the streets. A man’s shirt, quality abysmal, 120 rubles. An ice-cream 
cone, 1 ruble 25 kopecks. Oranges, 16 rubles a kilo. A lemon, 3 rubles 
75 kopeks. A glass of tea, 1 ruble. 


The town is jumping with delegates to the Twentieth Congress. 
The balloon story is being built up as part of the Congress. An Embassy 
wife went shopping and brought back a report from one of the 
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markets that women at the markets were saying, “This means war, 
when they start photographing our land.” Moscow television, which 
I have seen, had a tribute to the sixth-year anniversary of the Red China 
Pact, with a Chinese marshal and interpreter making talks. Moscow 
is full of Chinese, well-groomed, many quite tall and handsome, and 
some very hard looking. 

I went to an Uzbek restaurant—delicious food (Russian coffee 
very good), jammed, colorful. They had a jazz band which played 
among other things “Constantinople” with the Ames Brothers’ ar- 
rangement. They played it badly, but they played loud. Jazz bands 
are everywhere playing American jazz. At the Hotel Savoy there is 
a band. I spent until 3:00 a.m. tonight listening to the radio. Radio 
Warsaw has uninterrupted jazz from 12:15 to 1:30 a.m.—90 per cent 
American records. Jazz all over the dial. Moscow television started 
a second channel while I was there. 

The women are poorly, but warmly dressed—absolutely no style. 
A woman’s cloth coat costs 1,300 rubles. [When I was in Moscow, the 
temperature was 30° below zero. I was awfully cold.] Women are 
used for a great deal of snow-removal work. Even in such cold weather 
the women, wrapped in shawls, spend all day and night chipping 
and shoveling. 

Salary differences are tremendous, I have been told. A waitress 
in the Caucasus gets 381 rubles a month for a sixteen-hour day every 
other day; she works in a snack bar. But a man who runs a group 
of machines in a mine made 9,000 rubles a month. An Intourist guide 
makes 1,000 rubles monthly, one additional language—1,200, two— 
1,400, 1,500 is tops. 

You get a feeling in Moscow of what the word “masses” means. 
Hundreds of people, loads of cars, very grave problem of jay walking. 
Not much attention to traffic cops. Stop lights all over the place, but 
everyone tries to beat the lights. 

The people seem simple and good-natured. Lots of people stop, 
for instance, at the Goom Department Store to stare at the fountain 
which is in the middle of the store. It is just a fountain, a plain 
ordinary fountain with water coming up, and the people just stop 
and look at it open-mouthed. I am reminded constantly of what 
Marguerite Higgins, who reported to the Herald Tribune on her trip 
to Russia, said, “What do you expect in a country of this size and 
power, that everyone is starving, miserable, in rags?” They are not, 
not at all. 

The Russians have enormous patience with kids. I know that the 
surest way of stopping any work in the lobby of my hotel is to have 
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a child enter. Everyone will stop work and go play with the kid. 
A young boy stopped me as I was taking pictures in Red Square and 
he asked to see my camera. I said it was an American camera; he 
nodded and showed me his and said, “Russiche,” and he made a 
gesture as though to say “Tops.” He did not mean that it was better 
than mine, just top quality. 

An enormous amount of building is going on. Huge, tall apart- 
ment houses are going up all over Moscow. There are housing 
developments, too. The American Embassy building’ which is only 
three years old looks about twenty. It has been repainted twice. The 
building going up across the street from my hotel, which is supposed 
to be eventually a huge, children’s department store, about six stories 
high, covering almost a square block, has been almost two years in 
the building. 

Buses and street cars are modeled after American. The subway 
stations are large, clean, crowded. 

I have been advised not to make notes in public because people 
who have done so have been detained by the police. Police, militia, 
soldiers, everywhere. One night I saw a whole armored division 
complete with radar, big guns, going through the streets of Moscow, 
probably on their way to winter maneuvers. 

Here are some things I thought interesting. I have seen only 
one dog so far—a fox terrier. I have not seen any horses. Three beards, 
of the old peasant types. Very few mustaches—most men are clean 
shaven and not needing a shave as they walk along the street. Very, 
very few people wear eyeglasses. 1 am not saying that they do not 
need them. I am just saying that they do not wear them. 

Children at the American Embassy cannot go out in the strect 
and play. The parents are afraid to let them because they cannot speak 
Russian. They do not have any identification cards and are afraid of 
getting lost in the crowds. Some time ago the wife of the Assistant 
Air Attaché was walking with her three-year-old daughter, who was 
riding a tricycle. They were arrested and detained for two hours. 
Then they were released. No reason was given. 

English is the big language, next German; French is becoming 
rather minor. Old people speak it and the intelligentsia, but the kids 
are more or less given the choice in school of English or German as 
the compulsory second language. 

In a specialty store—meat market (a small equivalent of an Amer- 
ican super-market)—fish, candy, canned goods very much like the 
United States, but an abacus beside each counter. They have a copy 
of a National cash register at the counter, but beside the cash register, 
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the abacus. I have not seen them use the cash register once, but they 
use the abacus all the time. (Duck—21 rubles a kilo, good looking 
cheese—3 rubles 100 grams.) 

I can see how drunkenness must be a problem. I saw a drunken 
officer come over to another officer’s table and make a pass at his girl, 
knocking the first officer off his chair. He got up and punched the 
drunk in the jaw, and before the drunk had a chance to swing back, 
a flying wedge of waiters tossed him out. Another drunk passed out 
at a table with two girls. The girls continued talking as though 
nothing had happened. 

I have been to the theater and concerts. I have never seen such 
magnificent ballet in all my life as I saw in Moscow. It is fabulous— 
sensational. On February 15, I went to the Bolshoi for a gala night. 
The place was crowded with Communist big shots. Heads of the 
Scandinavian CP’s were pointed out to me. As usual, Chinese were in 
the center box with Russians flanking. I have the feeling Russians 
cozy up to the Chinese constantly. 

There are Western businessmen in Moscow—two frozen Italians 
trying to sell fruit, a Swede trying to sell wood pulp, a Greek shipping 
agent trying to sell anything he can lay his hands on, and a Dutchman 
trying to sell chemicals but winding up buying chemicals. (The Dutch- 
man was most interested, seemingly, in nylon stockings as a means 
of creating a black market. He felt that that would solve the economy.) 
Nobody seems to be getting very far though in a business way. All 
seem to wonder whether the fact that they have been in Russia will 
keep them out of the United States, having their Russian visa on 
their passports. 

The story was told by a Swede concerning a Norwegian athletic 
delegation coming to the Moskva Hotel for a gala dinner. There they 
saw a huge German delegation at the same dinner, so the Norwegians 
walked out. 

“Besame Mucho” was played by the orchestra at the Savoy Hotel. 
The orchestra consisted of seven pieces, sax [player] doubled on the 
clarinet, violin, accordion, piano, drums, and bass. While the people 
were dancing, I saw a scrub woman come out onto the floor with a 
slop bucket, kerchief around her head, shawl, padded jacket; she got 
down on her hands and knees and started to clean the floor while the 
dancing was going on. I was the only person there, I am sure, that 
took any notice of the incident. That was the floor show, I guess. 


Left Moscow for Warsaw on the Blue Train. This de luxe inter- 
national train is all blue interior and all spit and polish. The porter 
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vacuumed the rugs en route. Dining car clean except the tablecloths 
were spotty from one meal to another, and the usual drunken Soviet 
officers. [That is one impression that I brought back: I did not see 
a lot of civilian drunkenness, but I saw a lot of frightful drunkenness 
on the part of Red Army officers, all the time, all over the place, 
constantly. | 

I sat with two kids from Vietnam and a drunken Russian officer. 
It was a mad conversation. The kids did not understand Russian. The 
Russian did not understand Vietnamese. They just grinned at each 
other and said, “Vietnam, Ho Chi Min, Stalin, Russky, Khrushchev, 
Bulganin, Mao-Tze-tung,” over and over again and they patted each 
other on the back. I was ready to leave if the question of what I was 
came up. The waitress sized up the situation, I am sure, and motioned 
me to another table. I went. 


On the train to Warsaw I luckily shared a compartment with 
a member of a Polish delegation to Moscow who spoke French 
and who was very genial and helpful. During the trip he spent 
some time with the Polish delegation, of course. But neither 
Moscow, nor I, ever dreamed that I would be fortunate enough 
to share a compartment with a very high-ranking member of the 
Polish Communist Party. He was not planted—that is always a 
thought—but I am convinced that he was not planted, because 
the whole delegation was on the train. If anything, I was planted. 
I shall give you the gist of my conversation with him. 


He expressed a liking for the United States and for Americans. 
He did not believe that the American people wanted war any more 
than the people of any other country. He told of Poland being Fascist 
before the war and of the terrible destruction during the war. He 
claimed everyone knew of and appreciated American help. He de- 
clared that Roosevelt was one of the great men of the century. He 
admitted that Roosevelt was anti-Communist but said that he was at 
least honest, was against Fascism, and wanted peace for everyone. 
The Pole said that American stock began to fall immediately after 
Roosevelt’s death, with Truman. He spoke at length of the great pity 
that America through her own action has lost the good will of the 
world. 

First Korea—the Americans started it. When I remonstrated, he 
asked if I could be so naive as to believe that the Koreans, with the 
American army based in Japan, would, of their own volition, know- 
ingly start a war, or would the Chinese. He asked why we always 
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had to support the mad men and Fascists of the world like Syngman 
Rhee, who has since by his statements caused us nothing but em- 
barrassment. He claimed we suffered a defeat there. We underestimated 
the people the way Hitler underestimated the Russians. 

He spoke of Chiang-Kai-shek, a discredited war lord, who was 
kept on Formosa with American funds. He claimed the whole world, 
even Great Britain, and Canada, is laughing at us for refusing to 
acknowledge the government of approximately five hundred million 
people. They will not go away and we are acting like “enfants fachés.” 

He took Vietnam as another example of a revolt against corrupt 
French colonialism which was a purely nationalistic movement at the 
beginning, helped by the Chinese people. I explained our side, but he 
was unconvinced. He claimed that our arming of West Germany 
caused shock and dismay in a Europe which had known Nazi terror— 
to see the Nazis back in uniform. When I mentioned controls, he said 
one does not let a tiger out of his cage and then try to control him. 
I then mentioned the East German Army and he said it was only 
fifteen million people against fifty million, and anyway it only hap- 
pened after West Germany’s Army had been okayed. He went back 
to America’s lost prestige, citing American generals constantly threat- 
ening the use of atomic bombs as though they were balls one tossed 
around. He said, “You know the old story, you play with fire long 
enough .. .” 

He then took up the Rosenberg case. I berated him for a half- 
hour on this one. During our conversation I did not attempt to get 
into long dialectical discussions with this man. This was a rare oppor- 
tunity for me to hear the Commie line from a Commie big shot and 
although I must confess that every once in a while I did lose my 
temper, most of the time I did not. At the end, he said if I were telling 
the truth, and he was willing to concede I was, it would have been 
better propaganda to have put the Rosenbergs in jail than to have 
made martyrs of them. 

This brought up press reports, and I spoke of freedom of the 
press and radio. He said there was freedom of the press in Poland. 
There was the Catholic Press and the Press of the Peasant Party, 
neither one Communist. I asked whether written criticism of the 
government was allowed, and he said even more than before the war. 
We went into that a little bit, and when I brought up the fact that 
I did not believe that control of the press in Poland constituted real 
liberty of the press, he said it was a detail that would necessitate a 
philosophical discussion of the definition of liberty. 

He then claimed that if there should be a war in the Middle East, 
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it would be our fault—the USSR wants the Arabs and Israelis to live 
in peace. I asked why the USSR was so anti-Israel and why they were 
selling arms to the Arabs. He replied that I did not mention all the 
arms we had: sold them before Czechoslovakia did. 

He then asked by what right did the United States and Britain 
feel they should threaten to send troops to the Middle East. I replied 
to preserve peace. He said troops start wars; they do not keep them 
from happening. I asked why the soldiers in East Germany and other 
places. He answered, to help them protect themselves from Western 
aggression. I wondered whether it was not rather to keep down up- 
risings and he grew indignant. I accused the USSR specifically of 
subversion in Czechoslovakia, and he said the fall of Benes and 
Mazaryk was an internal thing. There was no Red Army there. 

I went back to press and radio and asked why the jamming of 
Western broadcasts. He admitted jamming and he said it was the 
same as he said before, advocating overthrow of the government. He 
volunteered that he listened to the VOA in spite of the jamming once 
in a while just to see what kind of lies they would dream up next. 

He brought up a typical example of Western ill-will. Gerard 
Philippe, a Frenchman, who came to Moscow, bought women’s dresses 
and then had an exhibition of them in Paris. He claimed everyone 
admitted Soviet style and material was not up to that of the West. 

He admitted that the Polish and Russian people did not have one 
car for every three or four people as in the United States, or the 
number of refrigerators, but said, “Look what they have now com- 
pared to before the war.” 

He likes Eisenhower. Thinks he is “an homme solide”—a good 
guy, trustworthy, honest, a great patriot, a great general. Eisenhower, 
he believed, has surrounded himself, however, with a group of mil- 
lionaires who are not interested in the people. I spoke of the Ford 
stock break-up and people’s capitalism and he sneered. He said capi- 
talism is capitalism and democracy is democracy, and men of great 
wealth running a country are not much interested in the spread of 
true democracy which might mean the liquidation of their holdings. 
He then really took off on Dulles. He said he could not make up his 
mind whether Dulles was the mouthpiece of a Fascist movement in 
the U.S. which was using Eisenhower, or whether he was just plain 
stupid. He quoted VOA and “brink of war” interviews. I answered 
him on both, but he said I was obviously quoting him an official line, 
and although he respected my necessity for doing so, I must excuse 
him for not believing me. He said Dulles is an example of why 
America is considered irresponsible in its foreign policy. He then 
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brought up fingerprinting. I explained this was not Dulles’ but Con- 
gressional action resulting in a law. He said so much the worse. 

He noted with satisfaction that McCarthy had fallen into dis- 
repute, and I wondered, with the secret police in Russia and Poland, 
whether such a thing could happen there—that a man could either 
rise or fall in power through the rule of the people. He said if it could 
happen in America with the FBI, it could happen anywhere in Poland. 

He said he admitted the Supreme Court decision was a fine thing 
on segregation, but wondered if it could ever be made to work. I told 
him the history of the Negro in the United States, and he asked if 
I would dare to make such a speech in Mississippi or Virginia. I re- 
plied sooner than he would make a speech criticizing an equivalently 
emotional situation in Poland. He had no reply to this except to 
reiterate that I was the victim of terrible anti-Communist propaganda 
which was obvious by my use of the catchwords such as Iron Curtain, 
Free World, and Red Fascism. Besides, said he, what gave the United 
States the right to set itself up as the liberator of the world? Had 
Poland ever asked us to liberate her, and if so, from what? 

He quoted statistics concerning Polish development since the war, 
housing, growth of universities, compulsory education until the age 
of eighteen, elimination of anti-Semitism. I remarked that the Ger- 
mans helped, too, by killing all the Jews. (This got a laugh.) But he 
mentioned that a Jewish singer had just been heard on the radio in 
our compartment and that this never could have happened before 
the war. (The man was fantastically well-informed on all matters 
pertaining to the United States.) 

He then started on balloons. How could we violate international 
laws with such impunity as though the United States were above all 
standards of behavior. I maintained that the balloons are simply 
weather devices, and the trouble is that the Soviet Union does not 
wish to co-operate in weather research. He replied in this way: if he 
does not want to invite me into his home, and I force myself in, I am 
being “mal élevé” (badly brought up). “This is another example of 
American truculence and irresponsibility,” he said. He claimed that 
the equipment taken from the balloons might be designed to photo- 
graph clouds, but would also photograph lands under the clouds. 


This conversation was spread over a full afternoon, evening, 
and all of the following day and is condensed, with general 
remarks of no political importance eliminated. He was extremely 
cordial on a personal basis and invited me to have a drink with 
him on the train, but did not invite me to his house in Warsaw. 
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He was about forty-five years of age and rather well-dressed, and 
had on long woolen underwear, which was a source of envy to 
me because he was warm. And boy, was I cold! 


I got off in a Warsaw suburban station instead of the main one 
and negotiated for a cab in the sleet and snow. I went to the Embassy, 
and finally, after dinner went to my hotel, the Hotel Bristol, dark, 
dismal, and dirty. 

Sunday, a member of the Embassy called for me and took me to 
a political cabaret for coffee. He sat at my table giving me a running 
translation of the gags put on there, some of which poked fun at the 
régime. One woman, for example, got up on the stage and said, “I 
used to be in private enterprise, but now I’m just pushing my old 
cart down the road to socialism.” Women in the cabaret looked chic 
after Moscow, the men clean and neatly dressed. 

Poles here are jazz mad. Announcement of jazz concerts on kiosks 
next to announcements of “Lohengrin.” Street cleaning is not nearly 
so efficient as in Moscow—no machines, just gangs of people, half 
men and half women. Many cars stall in the snow because the water 
in the gas freezes. Shop windows more stylishly set up than in Mos- 
cow, and it is evident you are back in the West when you walk down 
the street. The war damage in Warsaw is enormous but so is the 
rebuilding effort. 

Prices are astronomical, even higher than in Moscow. The price 
of a breakfast of ham and eggs, butter and rolls, and coffee is 28 zlotys, 
or $7.00 (4 zlotys to the dollar). Here are some prices at a typical 
Warsaw department store: 


One egg, 2 zlotys. Dark bread, 1 zloty 50 a kilo. White bread, almost 
unobtainable, 8 zlotys. Port, 33 zlotys a kilo. A little spring chicken, 55 
zlotys a kilo—but nobody buys them (meat once a week). A scrubbing 
brush, 9 zlotys 60. A frying pan, 26 zlotys 60. A roasting pan, the 
thing that comes apart, 74 zlotys. A strainer, 19 zlotys 50. A luncheon 
set from Vietnam with a peace dove motif, 320 zlotys. A medium-size 
spool of pink thread, 3 zlotys 50. A large spool of white thread, ro 
zlotys 15 groschen. Nylons, 58 zlotys. A woman’s suit, it was on a 
clothing dummy there (I would not want anybody I know to have to 
wear that suit), 1,535 zlotys. 


A waiter in a restaurant gets 760 zlotys a month. If he makes his 
norm, which is 24,000 zlotys a month, he gets 1,000 zlotys. If he 
does not make his norm, he is docked 10 per cent. He may keep his 
tips, but few people, except private businessmen, tip any more. 
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According to Peter Foster, British attaché, a salary net of about 
1,000 zlotys a month is the average for Polish people. Industrial pro- 
duction, by government figures, has gone up 180 per cent since 1949, 
wages by 18 per cent. 

The frankness of the Poles at the Hotel Bristol was charming. 
I wrote a letter to my wife and sealed the envelope. When I bought 
stamps they asked if the envelope were sealed. When I replied it was, 
they asked me to unseal it or to use another because all letters had to 
be unsealed going to the post office. At the post office, they would 
look inside the envelope for money or maybe read a little of the letter 
—just a littlk—and then send it on for me. 

Following are some observations I made through conversations 
with various people: Poles are anti-régime, almost 100 per cent. Many 
people take jobs in industry and ministries just to make a living. They 
are opportunists. The ideological Communists of Poland equal a 
thimbleful. What are the people for? They are for an enlightened 
capitalism. There are many features of the old Polish régime they 
would never want to see again. They are for low-cost housing, and 
universal education, and this the régime is accomplishing. There is 
no seed of active revolt. The Poles fear the Germans. All over Poland 
there were Polish generals speaking Russian—Polish generals who 
can hardly speak Polish. Russians are everywhere, but very quiet and 
circumspect—they are supervisors and commissars. Thousands of Rus- 
sian troops. Poles have apartment-house wardens—Poles who are 
informers, spies. 

Incidentally, the maid in the home of one member of our Embassy 
staff has developed a very interesting way of beating the jamming of 
the Voice of America and the BBC. She puts a ground wire from the 
radio set into a pail of water. Our Embassy man tried it and very 
nearly electrocuted himself. He is sure now that she is a member of 
the secret police! 

I heard the VOA Polish 5:15 p.xt. every day at the Embassy. It 
is jammed, but I heard it. And I heard the VOA English news broad- 
casts every single day, unjammed. Now, whenever anyone asks me, 
“How do you know you are getting behind there?” I shall be able to 
say, “Because I was there. I heard it.” 

As I walked around Warsaw I was struck by the number of 
plaques on the buildings and walls in tribute to people the Germans 
stood up and shot down—far more than I ever saw in France, Hol- 
land, or Belgium. And evidence of bullet and shell damage, also 
enormous. In a four and a half hour walk through the business center 
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and the close residential neighborhoods, I did not see one house that 
looked pre-war that did not have some sort of scar from fighting. 

I went to Lodz, a mill town. Prices seemed lower in Lodz than 
in Warsaw. As a tribute to maldistribution, my hotel, the show hotel 
for Westerners, in Warsaw on that week end had no eggs, no milk. 
But they had plenty in Lodz. 

The U.B.—security police—followed us back from Lodz at a 
discreet distance, and backed around the corner when we jumped out 
and attempted to take a picture of their car. They all drive black 
Citroens. This one’s license number was A-9044. My room was gone 
through when I was in Warsaw, but that’s par for the course. 

Over and over again I heard of the tremendous impact “Porgy 
and Bess” had in Warsaw and in Moscow. That was one of the most 
successful things we ever did. There is an amusing story of one of 
the girl leads who was sitting with the Russian ambassador at the 
American reception for the cast after the show in Warsaw. The 
ambassador was much taken with her and invited her to go to 
Moscow, saying he would fix the visa, and she replied, “Brothuh, 
ah’ve been!” When translated, the ambassador was not amused. 


And that is my report. What are my conclusions? That the 
Voice of America, in co-operation with the British Broadcasting 
Corporation and Radio Liberation, is getting in behind the Iron 
Curtain. I know it sounds rather silly to send me there to see it. 
It is like having Pat Weaver going out and doing an audience 
survey on Monitor. But | tried to be objective. I saw the customers. 
I talked with them. I moved around. We know our audience, we 
know our listeners, and I feel that through these trips we shall 
know how to broadcast through the Voice of America for a 
greater effect behind the Iron Curtain. 





